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Can  traffic  radar  lead  to  cancer? 

Devices  test  OK,  but  few  rule  out  long-term  risk 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

Tests  conducted  on  traffic  radar  devices  by  state 
agencies  and  independent  laboratories  have  found 
that  the  low-level  microwave  radiation  emitted  by 
the  units  is  well  within  the  accepted  safety  standard, 
but  sources  interviewed  by  Law  Enforcement  News, 
including  scientific  experts  and  an  official  of  the 
one  of  the  largest  radar  manufacturers,  say  too  little 
IS  known  about  the  long-term  effects  of  exposure  to 
such  radiation  to  conclude  that  the  devices  pose  no 
danger  to  users. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  — most,  but  not  all, 
located  in  Florida  — discontinued  using  the  baffic 
radar  units  early  this  year  out  of  concerns  about  the 
long-term  health  effects  of  low-level  microwave 
emissions  and  electromagnetic  fields  generated  by 
the  devices  Many  agencies  have  since  resumed 
using  radar  after  being  assured  that  the  emissions 
are  within  a standard  formulated  by  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI)-  Other  agen- 
cies, including  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Police 
Department  — the  first  department  in  the  nation  to 
take  the  extreme  step  of  shelving  the  units  entirely 
— are  not  convinced  of  the  devices'  safety,  and 
until  they  are,  radar  vnll  not  be  used  by  those 
departments.  (See  LEN,  Feb.  14.  1991.) 

fin  early  March,  the  Memphis.  Term..  Police 
Department  became  the  latest  agency  to  discon- 
tinue using  radar  when  it  impounded  approxi- 
mately 40  of  Us  hand-held  traffic  radar  guns  until 
officials  could  receive  more  information  on  the 


safety  issue.  Sgt.  John  Dwyer  told  LEN  that  the 
department  ^vuld  not  resume  using  the  radar  guns 
until  all  are  tested  and  the  results  ensure  that  the 
devices  are  strfe.J 

Their  actions  were  spurred  by  reports  that  ap- 
peared in  LEN  last  November,  which  suggested  a 
connection  between  the  radar  units'  electromag- 
netic and  microwave  radiauon  aivJ  the  develop- 
ment of  rare  — sometimes  fatal  — cancers  in  law 
enforcement  officers  who  used  the  devices  on  a 
long-tenn  basis.  The  articles,  written  by  Gary 
Poyntcr,  an  Ohio  State  trooper  who  has  researched 
the  issue  for  the  past  several  years,  said  that  the  eye 
cancers,  melanomas  and  lymphomas  appeanng  in 
stricken  officers  often  conesponded  to  parts  of  the 
body  that  are  exposed  to  the  radar  antennas'  beants 
(See  LEN.  Nov  15.  1990;  Nov.  30.  1990.) 

Within  Safety  Limits,  But... 

After  the  St.  Petersburg  Police  Department 
stopped  using  the  radar  units.  Police  Chief  Ernest 
'‘Cun"  Curtshnger  ordered  that  the  department's 
IS  hand-held  models  be  submitted  to  the  Borida 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Safely  for  testing.  Robert  R 
Pavlik,  a senior  industrial  hygienist,  performed  the 
tests  on  two  types  of  radar  guns  used  by  the  St. 
Petersburg  police  — Kustom  Signal's  ^con  model 
and  Decatur  Electromes'  Decatur  N-Series  — on 
March  5. 

After  testing  the  units  at  various  positions  inside 
a pnlice  cruiser  usingadevice  that  measures  micro- 


wave  radiation,  Pavlik  found  that  the  radiation 
emission  levels  never  exceeded  the  ANSI  standard 
of  S milliwatts  per  square  centimeter  over  a six- 
rrunute  exposure.  The  radar  guns,  which  operated 
in  the  K-band  frequency  of  24  gigahertz,  averaged 
entission  levels  of  less  than  0.1  milliwatts  per 
square  centimer 

Pavlik  also  measured  the  power  densities  emit- 
ted by  various  types  of  antennas  from  the  depan- 
mem's  800-megahertz  commurucatioas  equipment 
and  found  that  these  levels,  while  noiexceeding  the 
ANSI  standard,  were  higher  than  (hose  recorded 
from  radar  devices,  with  an  average  emission  rate 
of  0.4  milliwatts  pa  square  centimeter 

Based  on  his  tests,  Pavlik  wrote  that  ‘'there  is  no 
requirement  to  ban  the  use  of  the  radar  guns' 
because  they  met  standards  oi  allowable  exposure 
levels  issued  b>'  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Adirumstration,  the  American  Confo'ence  of  Gov- 
ernmental Industrial  Hygienists  and  ANSI  ' 

Pavlik’s  report  did  not  stop  there,  however. 
Noung  that  the  only  enforceable  exposure  level  is 
the  OSHA  standard  of  10  milliwatts  per  square 
centimeter,  he  added'  "The  basis  for  establishing 
the  allowable  exposure  levels  in  the  microwave 
frequency  range  is  primarily  the  thermal  (heating) 
effects  on  the  body.  There  is  considerable  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  there  are  significant  non-lher- 
mal  effects  such  as  canc«.  Any  potential  carcino- 
genic effects  of  microwave  radiation  have  appar- 
Conlinued  on  Page  8 


Labor  lawyer  warns  police  agencies: 


"Get  ready  for  disabilities  act" 


Police  departments  would  be  well 
advised  to  formulate  job  descriptions 
that  define  the  essential  functions  of 
each  and  every  position  within  their 
agencies  to  avoid  libgatian  arising  from 
any  perceived  failure  to  comply  with 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
(ADA),  according  toa  lawyer  who  spe- 
cializes in  law  enforcement  labor  prac- 
tices. 

"They've  pit  to  get  those  job  de- 
scriptions that  define  the  essential  func- 
tions of  the  job  together  and  in  place 
before  July  26.  1 992 . . . If  they  don’t 
do  ihai  they're  leaving  themselves  de- 
fenseless or  poorly  defended,  and 
they're  missing  a hell  ofan  opportunity 
to  define  the  turf  on  which  these  cases 
are  going  to  be  litigated.”  said  David 
Snyder,  an  attorney  for  the  Portland. 
Ore. 'based  Labor  Relations  Informa- 


tion System  (LRIS).  The  organization, 
which  provides  labor  law  information 
to  police  managers  and  unions,  has 
been  conducting  seminars  and  is  pre- 
paring a manual  on  the  act's  impact  on 
policing. 

It  now  appears  that  that  impact  will 
be  substantial.  On  Feb.  28.  the  Equal 
Employment  Oppextunity  Commission 
(EEOO  released  the  proposed  regula- 
tions to  be  implemented  under  the  ADA. 
which  was  signed  into  law  last  July. 
The  wide-ranging  act  — applicable  to 


virtually  all  employers  except  the  Fed- 
eral Government  — builds  upon  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to  prohibit 
discrimination  against  qualified  indi- 
viduals with  disabilities  m all  aspects  of 
employment - 

Several  policing  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  and  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  arc  prepanng 
wntien  comments  to  EEOC  ouUirung 
their  concerns  about  provisions  of  the 
act,  which  will  force  law  enforcement 


agencies  to  reevaluate  their  enure 
employment  {rocess.  The  organizations 
have  raised  concerns  about  what  they 
believe  are  several  ambiguous  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  particularly  those  deal- 
ing with  hiring  rehabilitated  drug  users 
and  with  bans  on  certain  medical  and 
psychological  exams 

Under  the  EEOC  rules,  individuals 
who  have  "successfully  completed  a 
supervised  drug  rehabilitauon  program 
and  (are)  no  longer  engaging  in  the 
Continued  on  Page  15 


Baltimore  county,  city  team  up  in 
drive  against  domestic  violence 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"The  assumption  that  there  is  no 
increased  disease  risk  is  not 
warranted.  It*s  not  solidly  based. 
It*s  false.  It*s  wrong." 

— Andrew  Marino,  president  of  the  International  Society  for 
Bioelectricity,  on  the  possible  link  between  cancer  and  long-term 
exposure  to  emissions  from  traffic  radar  devices.  {9:1) 


A wide-ranging  agreement  signed 
by  Baltimore  county  and  city  officials 
last  month  is  expected  to  aid  victims  of 
domestic  violence  by  further  coordi- 
nating the  activities  responding  agen- 
cies, including  social-service  units,  the 
city  and  courtfy  police  departments, 
and  other  con^nents  of  the  cnminal 
justice  systems  in  both  junsdictions 
The  agreement,  signed  Feb  19  by 
Baltimore  Mayor  Kurt  L.  Schmoke, 
County  Executive  Roger  B Hayden, 
city  Police  Commissioner  Edward  V 
Woods,  county  Police  Chief  Cornelius 
J.  Behan,  the  city  and  county's  slate’s 
attorneys,  court  judges,  parole  and 
probation  officials,  and  victim  advo- 
cates. IS  aneffort  to  tighten  “links  in  the 
chain"  between  agencies,  particularly 


in  communications,  said  Karen  Key- 
ser,  chairwoman  of  the  Domestic  Vio- 
lence Coordiiuting  Committee  of  the 
Cnminal  Justice  Coordinator's  Office, 
which  helped  forge  the  pact. 

"The  whole  agenda  behind  (the 
agreement)  was  to  protect  the  vicum 
the  best  way  we  could  by  having  there 
be  communication  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem," she  said.  "I  think  the  biggest 
barrier  used  to  be  communication,  that 
when  something  went  wrong  people 
didn't  know  who  to  call.  With  the  agree- 
ment.ihcyhaseacomactperson  .and 
there's  no  problem  gening  informa- 
tion." 

The  agreement  generally  directs 
participating  agencies  to  conduct  rou- 


tine training  on  domestic  violence,  share 
resources,  including  trai rung  materials, 
designate  a contact  person  within  each 
jurisdiction  to  exchange  mformabon 
about  specific  cases;  prosecute  domes- 
tic violence  cases  with  the  goal  of  en- 
suring the  victim's  safe(> . inform  vic- 
tims of  available  resources,  legal  sen.  • 
ices,  counseling  and  legal  remedies, 
and  identify  and  track  domestic  vio- 
lence cases 

Specifically,  the  Balonxm  Counts 
and  cit>-  police  departments  will  con- 
sult with  specialists  in  the  field  to  en- 
sure that  training  is  relevant  and  up-tiv 
date,  develop  and  share  a list  of  the  top 
50  repreat  offenders  m each  jurisdic- 
tion; and  designate  a contact  within 
Continued  on  Page  M 


Around  the  Nation 


^^LA^^  ARE  — Siaie  Police  say  six 
-iTives  have  been  nabbed  trying  to 
bu>  guns  since  a state  law  requiring 
I .AgroundchecksiookefTeciJan  )4 
^ state  has  approved  gun  sales  to  956 
the  1.086  persons  seeking  weapons 


The  conversion  of  the  former  Balti- 
more Trust  bank  imoa  headquarters  for 
(he  Bndgeville  Police  Department 
nccins  this  month  and  is  expected  to  be 
• ompleie  by  the  end  of  summer  A 
storage  room  will  be  used  as  a holding 
cell,  while  the  hank's  old  vault  will  be 
used  for  an  evidence  ItKker 


L'niversity  of  Delaware  officials 
igreed  to  meet  this  nxinth  with  black 
tudeni  leaders  to  discuss  the  students' 
omplaints  ot  haruvsment  b>  campus 
nolice  and  other  race-related  issues 

DISTRICT  OF  COMMBI A —The 
Lhstnci  IS  slated  to  receive  $1 .9million 
•n  Justice  Depanment  anti-drug  grams 
this  year  — a figure  represents  a 5* 
percent  increase  over  last  year  saward 
Die  funds  will  be  used  to  expand  an 
automated  cnminal-history  mtormaiion 
^yslem  and  implement  a comprehen- 
>ive  honucide-  and  violence-preven- 
tion miUative 


NLAINE  — State  officials  said  this 
Donth  that  84  percent  of  the  1 66  people 
lUed  in  passenger-vehicle  crashes  last 
ear  did  not  wear  safety  belts  Total 
traffic  fatalities,  including  trucks  and 
otner  vehicles,  was  215.  a figure  lower 
man  the  five-year  average 

^lASSACH^JSETTS  — Lawrence 
officials  will  anempt  to  block  a planned 
methadone  clinic  near  a senior  citizens' 
housing  project  because  they  say  the 
clinic  would  lure  heroin  addicts  to  (he 
>.i(y  Lawrence  already  has  enough 
neroin  addicts,  officials  say 

New  state  pnssins  Commissioner 
Thomas  C.  Rapone  relieved  Arthur 
Latessa  of  command  ot  the  Norfolk 
State  Pnson  this  month  It  was  Latessa 
who  suggested  a furlough  for  Willie 
Horton,  a black  convict  who  commu- 
ted a rape  after  his  release  President 
George  Bush  used  the  incident  to  lam* 
n*st  former  Gov  Michael  Dukakis,  his 
Democratic  opponem  in  the  1988  Presi- 
dential election,  as  soft  on  enme 

A jury  in  Cambridge  rejected  the 
defense  of  a woman  who  claimed  that 
her  multiple  personalities  were  respon- 
sibleforsellingheroin  NormaRoman. 
?9.  was  convicted  on  March  1 1 . despite 
her  testimony  dunng  which  she  ap- 
peared to  ssvilch  personalities  Prose- 
cutors urgedjurors  to  reject  the  “magic 
show  " 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — The  sutc 
Legislature isconsidenngaproposal  to 
lower  the  legal  definition  of  drunken- 
ness from  a blood-alcohol  level  of  10 
to  .08  Opponents  say  such  a move  will 
cut  state  revenues  from  alcohol  sales 
and  lower  profits  in  restaurants. 

NEW’  JERSEY  — A suit  filed  by  a 
Woodbndgc  police  union  charging  that 
supervisors  taped  private  conversations 
in  the  showers  and  cafeteria  of  the  po- 
lice staiicm,  as  well  as  on  the  telef^ne. 


from  1964  to  1988.  got  the  go-ahead  to 
proceed  from  a local  judge  lust  month 
Former  Police  Chief  Jaseph  Galassi 
has  denied  the  allegations. 

NEW  YORK  — A New  York  City 
police  detective  who  was  suspected  of 
leaking  confidential  information  to 
reputed  organized  crime  bcK.s  John  Gotti 
will  be  allowed  to  retire  with  full  pen- 
sion nghts.  his  attorney  said  March  5 
William  Picst  will  rciiie  as  part  of  a 
settlement  of  administrative  cha''gcs 
filed  against  him  earlier  (his  year  by 
police  officials  to  resolve  charges  that 
he  used  a police  computer  for  personal 
business  and  did  not  list  all  of  the  guns 
in  his  possession  He  was  placed  on 
mcxlificd  assignment  last  December 
after  allegations  that  he  puvsed  infor- 
mation to  Gotti  about  investigations 
tnienul  alfairs  investigators  apparently 
found  no  links  between  Picst  and  Gtuti 

Lawyers  representing  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Panther  Party  con- 
MCted  of  killing  iwo  New  York  City 
f»licenKn  in  the  I970's  began  argu- 
ments March  l2bcforea  Federal  judge 
seeking  new  trials  tor  ihcirclicnts  The 
lawyers  claim  that  prosecutors  and 
police  (annealed  evidence  against 
Alben  Washington.  Anthony  Bottom 
and  Herman  Bell  — all  of  whom  arc 
currently  serving  pnson  sentences  — 
and  suppressed  evidence  that  would 
have  cleared  them  of  the  May  2 1 . 197 1 
murders 

New  York  City  police  arc  rallying 
U)  save  a fellow  olficcr  who  is  in  des- 
perate need  of  a bone-marrow  trans- 
plant Oflicer  Peter  Masiello  will  die 
from  leukemia  in  levs  than  a year  unless 
he  undergoes  the  lifesaving  pnxedure. 
his  doctors  say.  Before  the  transplant, 
expeasivedonoriesling  must  be  under- 
taken. and  cily.  bousing  and  transit 
police  officers  are  attempting  t»i  raise 
money  for  Masiello 

Former  Syracuse  Police  Chief  Leigh 
Hunt,  who  was  fired  last  December  by 
Mayor  Tom  Young,  will  run  a state 
nureauol  the Law  Enforcement  Televi- 
sion Network,  which  beams  police-re- 
lated training  and  information  pmgranis 
topolicedepantnenis nationwide  (See 
LEN.Dec  15.  1990;  Feb  14.  1991  J 

New  York  Mayor  David  N Dinkins 
announced  March  4 that  the  city  would 
begin  to  compile  a list  ol  hate  crimes 
commined  against  gays  in  an  elfon  to 
persuade  the  state  Senate  to  pass  a bias- 
enme  bill  The  bill  has  languished  for 
the  past  several  y ears  because  conser- 
V alive  senators  object  to  its  inclusion  of 
protections  for  gays.  (See  related  story. 
Page  5 ] 

U S CustomsCommissionerCarol 
B Hailed  IS  due  in  New  York  March  19 
to  preseni  multimillion-dollar  checLs 
to  the  Police  Dcpartmcni  and  a local 
prosecutor's  olfice.  The  funds  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  interagency  drug 
interdiction  programs  established  by 
the  While  House  Office  of  National 
Drug  Control  Policy.  Hailed  will  pres- 
ent a $4  i-million  check  to  the  Police 
Depanment  and  a $l.2-million  check 
to  the  Queens  Distnci  Attorney's  Of- 
fice at  (he  Kennedy  Airpon  ceremony 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Eighteen  people 
were  indicted  March  1 1 on  Federal 
drug  charges  stemming  from  an  inci- 
dent five  months  ago  when  a plane 
carrying  l.Slonsofcocaincranlowon 


fuel  and  was  forced  to  land  at  an  Allen- 
town airpon  Officials  said  the  plane 
was  en  route  to  Canada  fhim  Colombia 
when  It  landed,  lights  out  and  without 
contacting  the  control  tower,  at  Allen- 
lown-Bethlehem-Easton  International 
Airport  in  September  Cocaine  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $240  million  was 
found  on  the  plane,  and  1 3 arre.sts  stem- 
ming from  the  incident  were  made  in 
Canada.  Florida,  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  Five  other  suspects  remain 
at  large. 

State  officials  announced  this  month 
that  Its  first  boot  camp-style  pnson  for 
nonviolent  offenders  sentenced  to  less 
than  SIX  years  will  be  located  in 
Clearfield  County  and  will  begin  op- 
eration in  July 

RHODE  LSLAN'O  — Newly  appointed 
Providence  Police  Chief  Bernard  Gan- 
non vowed  to  make  sweeping  and 
immediate  changes  in  the  Police  De- 
partment. including  recruiting  and  hir- 
ing more  minority  officers  Cannon  is 
the  fifth  chief  to  serve  dunng  the  nine- 
\ear-old  administration  ol  Mayor  Vin- 
cent Ciani 

Two  Pnividencc  police  detectives 
were  charged  late  last  month  with  mis- 
handling a confevsed  killer  who  they 
allowed  to  go  on  a skydiving  tnp  that 
ended  with  (he  suspect  s death  Dets 
Thomas  Oates.  34.  and  Edwin  Semper. 
41.  were  charged  with  allowing  Peter 
Chlben,  43.  to  go  on  the  skydiving  tnp 
in  1988.  dunng  which  Semper  died  ofa 
heart  attack 

N F.RMONT  — Randolph  Jakobclz. 
31.  whose  conviction  in  the  1989  kid- 
napping of  a 24-year-old  woman  was 
based  on  the  state's  first  use  of  DNA 
evidence,  was  sentenced  to  29  years  in 
pnson  last  month. 


.v- 


ALABAMA  — A Huntsville  man  said 
last  month  he  plans  to  appeal  his  con- 
viciioav  for  possession  of  hallucino- 
genic mushrooms  and  marijuana  on 
religious  grounds  Elion  Rheuark.  33. 
who  faces  up  to  1 1 years  in  pnson  when 
he  IS  sentenced  later  this  month,  said  he 
had  the  drugs  to  u.se  as  pan  of  his  self- 
styled  religion. 

\RKANSAS  — The  Fort  Smith  com- 
pound of  fugitive  cult  leader  Tony 
Alamo,  who  is  being  sought  by  the  FBI 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  has 
been  locked  up  until  the  property  is 
sold  Authorities  uxik  the  action  after 
they  discovered  that  the  body  ol 
Alanxi  s wife.  Susan,  was  missing  from 
the  mausoleum  on  the  property  in  which 
she  was  bured  in  1982 

FlyOKIDA  — Court-appointed  dix:- 
(ors  who  toured  the  State  Pnson  at 
Sfarke  lust  month  as  pan  of  a Federal 
suit  challenging  pnson  conditions  said 
holding  cells  at  the  facility  are  like 
cages  A pnson  lawyer  countered  that 
the  cells  provide  increased  secunty  for 
the  inmates  and  staff 

State  officials  announced  last  month 
(hat  a child-abuse  probe  has  begun  on 
the  role  of  staffers  m an  "exorcism"  in 


January  at  the  Broward  County  Juve- 
nile Detention  Center  Some  staffers 
reportedly  held  down  a 17-year-old  boy 
as  a minister  pounded  on  his  head  with 
a Bible 

A stale  study  found  that  200  chil- 
dren in  foster  care  sexually  a-ssaulted 
other  children,  including  others  placed 
in  foster  homes,  during  a 12-month 
period  ending  in  November  The  study 
followed  reports  of  rampant  abuse  of 
foster  children. 

Accused  senal  killer  Oscar  Bolin 
Jr..  29.  was  convicted  this  month  of 
hatching  a jailhouse  plot  to  kidnap  the 
families  of  police  officials  and  hold 
them  hostage  in  exchange  for  his  free- 
dom. Bolin,  who  IS  awaiting  trial  in 
Tampa  on  murder  charges,  is  serving  a 
75-year  sentence  for  rape  and  kidnap- 
ping 

A 58-year -tild  homeless  man  who 
lives  outdoors  on  ihe  shores  of  an 
Orlando  lake  suid  he  was  tempted  to 
keep  nearly  S30.(X>0  m cash  he  found 
onFcb  !7.butwa.s"tooafraidofCixl" 
to  do  so.  Darrel  Teel  who  had  9 cents  in 
his  piK'kct  when  he  found  the  potential 
windfall,  vvalkcd  more  than  a mile  to 
the  Orange  County  Sheriff  s Office  to 
return  the  cash,  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  life  savings  of  an  elderly  woman. 
Teel's  honesty  did  not  go  unrewarded 
the  woman  gave  him  $200 

(JEORGIA  — The  Legislature  last 
month  approved  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a b<x)t  camp-style  program  lor 
first-lime  youthful  offenders 

I.Ol'lSIANA  — The  Shreveport  City 
Council  on  Feb.  29approved  a measure 
that  will  impose  a youth  curfew  begin- 
ning April  1 Youths  wall  be  required  to 
be  off  city  streets  by  10  PM  on 
weekmghLs.  and  by  midnight  on  Fri- 
days and  Saturdays  The  action  came 
after  police  statistics  showed  that  12 
percent  of  the  city 's  crime  was  commit- 
ted by  youths  tu.si  year 

New  Orleans  police  officer  Darren 
Ahmed.  31.  died  from  injuries  sustained 
in  a bit-and-nin  accident  on  March  1 3 
Ahmed,  a 10-year  veteran,  was  on  a 
police  bicycle  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
car  making  a U-lum.  The  dnver.  Robin 
Jarvis.  32.  was  charged  with  DUl  and 
driving  without  a license 

MISSISSIPPI  — Ridgeland  police 
fired  blanks  last  month  at  an  estimated 
! 2 million  rtxiMing  blackbirds  whose 
siege  ol  the  town  threatened  the  pub- 
lic's health-  The  birds'  droppings  were 
stinking  upthe  town  and  posing  poten- 
iial  health  problems 

Up  to  I..500  Vicksburg  residents 
who  fail  to  return  address  forms  for  the 
town's  enhanced  91 1 system  lace  $10 
fines,  officials  said  this  nxinth.  The 
hand-delivered  forms  are  needed  to 
enter  residents'  addresses  into  the  91 1 
system,  which  alerts  dispatchers  to  the 
origin  ot  emergency  calls 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Pnson  over- 
crowding will  allow  some  convicted 
felons  eligible  for  parole  to  be  included 
in  an  early-rclease  innute  prograra  state 
officials  said,  in  an  emergency  prcxc- 
dure  aimed  at  reducing  the  injnate 
[Xtpiilation  in  the  state  from  19.353  to 
19,324 

A hearing  was  scheduled  fur  March 


25  in  a lawsuit  against  police  that  was 
filed  by  the  father  of  a Goldsboro  man 
whodied  in  police  custody  in  1989,  The 
$6-million  lawsuit  was  filed  by  James 
Swan  after  an  autopsy  showed  that  his 
son.  James  Jr,,  asphyxiated  from  pres- 
sure applied  to  his  neck 

North  Carolina  reported  78  hate 
crimes  in  1990.  a figure  that  is  Ihe 
largest  ever,  according  to  the  report  of 
an  anti-bias  group,  which  said  most  of 
the  victims  were  black  and  gay  As- 
saults rose  from  1 1 in  1989  to  23  last 
year,  the  report  said 

SOITH  CAROLINA  — A lobbyist 
who  served  as  an  informant  in  an  FBI 
probe  of  corruption  involving  state 
lawmakers  was  indicted  last  month  on 
cocaine  charges  Ron  Cobb.  42.  faces 
of  up  to  two  years  m pnson  and  a 
$200  (XX)  fine  if  cons  icied 

Charleston  police  Lieut  Ronald 
Hamilton  said  last  month  that  98  per- 
cent of  police  work  involves  black-on- 
black  crime,  most  of  which  is  Jnic- 
relaied  The  finding  has  spurred  local 
leaders  to  ask  residents  to  loin  m light- 
ing the  problem 

A Federal  trial  began  Feb  19  for  a 
f ormer  Lancaster  County  shenff  s lieu- 
tenant and  two  men  accused  ot  ottenng 
himbnbes  Ex-shenffs  Lieut  Ronmt 
Lloyd  IS  accused  of  telling  Tony  Parker 
and  Leonard  Luca-s  about  upcoming 
probes  of  video  poker  machines  in 
exchange  for  a $2,000  monthly  bribe 

TENNESSEE — Operation  Roundup, 
in  which  counseling  will  be  offered  to 
3.000  drunken  dnvers  who  have  yet  to 
serve  two-day  sentences  because  ol 
court  backlogs  and  Jail  overcrowding, 
will  begin  on  May  1,  Nashville  auihon- 
ties  announced  this  month 

The  state  .Senate  approved  a bill  that 
allows  industries  closed  for  two  vears 
to  reopen  in  pn  sons  and  use  the  laborol 
inmates,  who  will  be  paid  minimum 
wage,  in  an  ellort  aimed  at  starting  a 
lund  tor  crime  sictims  and  defraying 
other  COS1.S  The  plan  nearly  faced  de- 
feat because  black  lawmakers  were 
angerexi  at  a rejection  ot  their  plea  to  lie 
in  black-owned  biisincs.scs  when  pos- 
sible 

S'IRGINIA — Gov  Douglas  Wilder 
said  this  month  he  would  support  a bill 
to  revoke  the  dnver's  licensee  of  casual 
drug  users  tor  six  months  The  slate 
Senate  approved  the  bill  last  month.  A 
similar  "use-and-lose"  law  is  in  etfcci 
for  youths  under  18 


ILLINOIS  — Chicago  Police  Supi 
LeRoy  Martin  blasted  a crime  summit 
he  attended  in  Washington  early  this 
month  because  it  didn't  address  what 
Martin  called  one  of  the  "number-one 
issues  in  America"  — the  "prolifera- 
tion of  handgun  violence  " Martin  said 
that  while  big-city  police  chiefs  are  ‘all 
singing  ihe  same  tune  im  the  same 
pew  people  in  Washington  are  not 
listening  to  us.'  Martin  was  referring  to 
refusals  by  Presidcni  Bush  and  Attor- 
ney General  Dick  Thomburgh  to  back 
pending  legislation  that  would  require 
a seven-day  wailing  period  on  Ihe  pur- 
chase of  fircamts  — a move  roundly 
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supported  by  police  officials  and  or- 
ganizations. Martin  added  that  gun 
seizures  by  Chicago  police  had  leaped 
from  12,602  in  1987  to  19.670  last  year, 
and  are  now  being  confiscated  at  an 
even  faster  rate. 

Derrick  Morgan.  35.  a member  of 
the  El  Rukns  street  gang,  is  scheduled 
to  be  executed  on  May  15  for  the  1985 
contract  murder  of  David  Smith  in 
Chicago.  The  execution  date  was  set 
after  Morgan  lost  his  appeal  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court 

State  Police  are  asking  for  dona- 
tions of  friendly,  highly  cunous  one-  to 
threc-ycar-old  male  German  Shepherd 
dogs  who  will  be  (rained  to  sniff  out 
drugs,  control  crowds,  track  fugitives 
and  locate  missing  persons.  Officials 
say  its  31 -member  K-9  unit  has  been 
thinned  because  of  deaths  and  retire- 
meni.s 

A man  who  found  $80,000  lost  by 
an  undercover  Des  Plaines  police  offi- 
cer on  his  way  to  make  a drug  buy  may 
face  criminal  charge.s,  authonties  said. 
The  unidentified  man's  lawyer  said  his 
client  never  tried  tospend  the  money — 
lost  on  March  2 when  an  undercover 
officer  drove  off  to  a drug  buy  after 
placing  a canvas  bag  with  the  cash  on 
his  car  roof  The  man  reportedly  found 
the  bag  on  the  street  and  took  it  home 
before  returning  it- 

Chicago  police  have  filed  no  charges 
against' an  1) -year-old  who  shot  her 
father  death  on  Feb.  18  while  trying 
to  fend  off  his  sexual  advances.  The 
unidentified  girl  shot  Rudolfo  Chavez. 
35.  after  he  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she 
didn't  have  sex  with  him 

A recently  unsealed  Federal  indict- 
ment has  charged  32  people  with  ship- 
ping 176  pounds  of  cocaine  between 
Miami  and  RiX'kford  since  1987  Au- 
themties  have  seized  10  homes  and  a 
cardealership  belonging  to  members  of 
the  drtjg  ring 

KENTUCKY  — The  percentage  of 
state  prison  inmates  serving  full  sen- 
tences without  parole  has  tnpicd  since 
1985.  according  to  the  Parole  Board's 
annudf  report,  becau.se  more  violent, 
sexual,  repeal  and  multiple  offenders 
arc  incarcerated  than  ever  before. 

OHIO  — A Daylon  bar  owner  has 
been  charged  m the  March  10  shooting 
death  of  a former  Dayton  police  officer 
who  was  fired  last  year  for  his  pan  in 
the  torture  of  a drug  saspocl  Bert  Watts. 
54.  allegedly  shot  to  death  ex-police 
officer  John  Gamble,  who  was  fired  in 
July  after  he  admitted  involvement  in 
the  torture  of  a drug  suspect  w ith  a hot 
iron  The  incident  led  to  the  formation 
of  a civilian  review  btvird  in  the  city 
(See  LEN.  Sept  15,1990] 

WISCONSIN  — Gov,  Tommy 
Thompson  said  he  will  propose  a four- 
stage  plan  to  double  the  state's  prison 
capacity  by  the  year  2000,  when  the 
prison  population  is  expected  to  nse 
from  7.400  to  15,000.  The  Building 
Commission  is  to  receive  the  plan  by 
the  end  of  March 

An  official  of  the  slate  Justice  De- 
partment said  the  agency  has  519,000 
names  in  its  cnminat  file,  but  many  of 
the  names  belong  to  people  taken  into 
custody  and  never  convicted  of  crimes. 
A House  committee  has  been  investi- 


gating why  the  names  of  those  acquit- 
ted weren’t  removed  to  ease  the  back- 
log. 


IOWA  — A rookie  stale  trotipcr  made 
his  second  big  bust  in  as  many  weeks 
when  he  found  nearly  $50,000  in  stolen 
jewelry  while  making  a routine  traffic 
stop  near  Davenport  last  month.  Scott 
Leighter  made  three  aire.sis  after  the 
find.  One  week  earlier.  Leighter  found 
$50,000  in  drug  money  dunng  another 
traffic  stop. 

A poll  of  810  Des  Momes  adults 
shows  that  77  percent  support  therestii- 
ration  of  the  death  penalty,  which  was 
abolished  in  the  stale  in  1965  Support 
was  greatest  among  farmers  and  labor- 
ers; 84  percent  of  men  and  7 1 percent  of 
women  approved  of  an  effort  by  Gov. 
Terry  Branstad  to  reinstate  capital 
punishment. 

KANSAS  — An  18-year-old  reputed 
member  of  the  Insane  Crips  gang  must 
serve  45  years  before  being  eligible  for 
parole  in  the  rape  and  stomping  death 
of  a Witchiia  woman  Harabia  Johnson 
was  sentenced  for  his  part  in  the  death 
of  Roseanna  Johnson,  48,  who  was 
killed  dunng  a cnine  spree  to  celebrate 
3 gang  leaders'  birthday 

Corrections  Secretary  Steve  Da'-ies. 
44,  will  resign  June  30  after  two  years 
in  the  post  to  become  school  superin- 
tendent in  his  hometown  of  Kingman. 

MISSOURI  — In  a case  expected  to 
have  far-reaching  implications  for  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities,  a Spnngfield 
judge  ruled  March  13  that  campus  crime 
records  must  be  opened  to  the  public 
Federal  Judge  Russell  Oark  ruled  that 
concealing  crime  investigation  and 
incident  repims  to  protect  a school's 
image  was  uncon.slilutional  and  that 
such  records  are  not  exempt  ftom  the 
state's  open-records  law 

An  investigation  was  launched  last 
iTKinlh  into  the  death  of  Hamson'-ille 
police  officer  Qiandlcr  Sumner.  26. 
who  was  killed  after  his  car  ran  ofT  the 
road  and  overturned  afterhilling  a large 
fence  post  set  in  concrete. 

St.  Louis  police  officials  added  10 
detectives  to  iLs  Major  Case  Squad  after 
the  body  of  a murdered  pitvslituic  was 
discovered  near  Wemzville  last  month 
A serial  killer  may  be  responsible  for 
the  death  of  Sandra  Little.  2 1 . and  the 
unsolved  killings  of  nine  other  women 
in  the  past  18  months,  police  said. 

MONTANA  — A mamed  couple 
whose  two  cars  were  rammed  by  a rape 
suspect  eluding  police  last  August  will 
dropa  lawsuit  against  the  accused  rtip- 
isl  Michael  and  Nadine  Hanning  will 
instead  seek  $4,000  in  damages  from 
Curtis  LaMere.  who  used  his  alleged 
victim’s  car  in  a bid  to  e.scape  authori- 
ties. 

An  arbitrator  ordered  March  8 that 
six  Capitol  security  guards  laid  off  last 
November  be  reinstated  with  back  pay 
The  guards  were  laid  off  in  an  effort  b> 
the  administration  of  Gov  Stan 


Stephens  to  contract  state  jobs  to  pri- 
vate companies  in  an  effort  to  save 
taxpaycrdollars  ArbitratorWilliamH. 
Dorsey  ruled  that  the  move  violated  the 
guards'  collective  bargaining  agreement 
with  the  state 

Gov.  Stephens  signed  into  law  on 
March  8 legislation  that  designates  the 
Montana  Law  Enforcement  Museum 
in  Deer  Lodge  as  the  stale's  official 
memonal  for  slam  Montana  police 
officers.  The  facility,  located  on  the  site 
of  an  old  prison,  is  supported  b>  law 
enforcement  and  private  donations 

NEBRASKA  — Sarpy  County  sher- 
iffs employees  will  be  the  first  in  the 
stale  to  undergo  randomdrug  testing  in 
May.  officials  said  Three  workers  each 
month  will  be  selected  (oundergo  unne 
tests 

Lincoln  police  charged  an  18-year 
veteran  of  the  police  force  with  bur- 
glary after  he  was  identified  on  a secu- 
rity camera  videotape  by  another  offi- 
cer. Donald  Norihcott  Jr..  39.  allegedly 
stole  $72  during  a burglary  of  a tavern 
recorded  by  a videotape  camera. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — The  Grand 
Forks  County  Sheriff  s office  will  dis- 
tnbuic  $4  ID  tags  to  children  that  will 
include  their  names,  addresses,  phone 
numbers,  medical  data  and  other  infor- 
mation. The  tags  wilt  help  prevent 
abductions,  officials  say. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Volunteer  pev 
lice  units  in  Lead  and  Deadwood  were 
suspended  after  it  was  learned  some 
members  were  paid  for  training  and 
policing  athletic  events.  The  units  arc 
allowed  to  be  paid  only  during  stulc- 
dedared  emergencies  and  sanctioned 
events 

WYOMING — The  slate  Senale  voted 
to  override  the  gubematonal  veto  of  a 
hill  that  would  give  the  slate  the  ulti- 
mate auihoniy  on  gun  legislation,  and 
another  requinng  the  suspension  of 
driver's  licenses  for  youthful  drug  of- 
tenders.  A House  ovemdc  is  required 
(or  the  bills  to  become  law 


ARIZONA  — Prosecutor,  said  they 
will  allow  plea  bargains  to  seven  stale 
lawmakers  indicted  in  Phoenix  lusi 
month  The  IcgislaUMN  were  vidoiiapcd 
by  police  while  accepting  money  in 
exchange  for  their  voles  on  a bill  allow  • 
mg  gambling  in  the  state 

COLORADO  — About  150  Den- 
ver youths  said  to  be  on  the  fringes  of 
gang  activity  have  been  targeted  in  an 
effort  undertaken  by  Mayor  Federico 
Pena  to  steer  them  away  from  gangs 
and  into  alternative  organized  activi- 
ties Pena  has  vowed  to  crack  down  on 
“hard-core  gang  members  ” 

Police  and  moiel  managers  in  Wheat 
Ridge  are  joining  together  in  an  cfTori 
to  crack  down  on  the  growing  number 
of  teenagers  who  rent  motel  rooms  for 
panics,  one  of  which  resulted  m a rape 
last  year 

TEXAS  — State  Public  Safely 


Director  Col.  Joe  Milner.  59.  announced 
late  last  month  that  he  will  retire  soon, 
ending  a 37-year  law  enforcement  ca- 
reer 

While  state  prisons  are  overcrowded. 
olTicials  say  that  127  of  400  beds  arc 
vacant  in  court-ordered,  boot  camp- 
style  prisons  because  judges  sentence 
mmates  to  community-based  correc- 
tions programs  or  other  opiioas. 


ALASKA  — Anchorage's  homicide 
rate  surpassed  its  1990  total  of  10  on 
Feb  1 2 when  a man  who  laced  jail  on 
a burglary  charge  shot  and  killed  his 
wife,  then  turned  the  gun  on  hincscll. 
police  said 

CALIFORNIA  — A l3-nK>nlh  man- 
hunt ended  March  3 when  San  Diego 
police  arrested  a man  suspected  m the 
slayings  of  five  women  last  year.  Clco- 
phu.s  Prince,  23.  was  taken  into  cusuxly 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  a warrant 
charging  him  with  murder  in  the  slab 
bing  deaths  of  five  women  who  died  in 
atlack-s  that  began  last  January  jScc 
LEN.Oei.3l.  1990] 

The  Rev.  Bob  Hanley  last  iiHinth 
ended  his  protest  against  street  killings 
— an  anxind-lhc-cUx:k,  twivwcck  vigil 
outside  a OKirguc  in  a drug-ptagued 
section  of  Edsi  Palo  Alto  — and  sur- 
vived being  shot  at  sixtimes  Olhcrsm 
the  area  were  not  so  lucky;  at  least  three 
people  have  been  murdered  there  this 
year 

A bill  introduced  in  the  slate  Senate 
last  month  would  reduce  by  two  months 
the  sentences  ol  pnsoners  who  leach 
other  inmates  to  read  Under  other 
proposals  ol  ihc  measure,  guards  would 
be  required  lo  undergo  psychiaine 
exams  and  wardens  would  be  required 
lo  have  master's  degrees 

A man  awaiting  sentencing  m the 
torture-murder  ol  a Drug  Enlorccmeni 
Administration  agent  was  sentenced  to 
life  m pnson  plus  150  years  lor  his  part 
m a drug  nng  ihal  brought  cocaine  into 
ihe  United  States  through  Mexico  Juan 
Malta  Ballestenvs  also  laces  sentencing 
mlhc  1985  murdcrof  DBA  agent  Enri- 
que Camarena  Salazar 

Adults  who  leave  liudcd  firearms 
within  the  reach  of  a child  who  then 
injures  or  kills  someone  with  the  weapon 
would  lace  felony  charges  under  a bill 
intitxluccd  in  the  stale  Hi  >use  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  month  Both  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  and  Handgun 
Control  Inc-  support  the  plan 

In  anefiort  to  hall  the  rising  level  ot 
bias  crimes,  two  slate  lawmakers  from 
San  Francisco  unveiled  a bill  last  month 
that  would  double  penalties  for  misde- 
meanor and  felony  hate  enmes 

ThcFB!  has  begun  investigating  the 
deaths  of  two  Samoan  brothers  who 
were  shot  20  times  by  a Compton  piv 
lice  officer  last  month  Alfred  Skiles 
allegedly  shot  Pouvi  Taulaulelei.  34. 
and  his  brother.  Italia,  22,  w4iile  an- 
swering a domestic  call  An  autopsy 


showed  that  the  pair  were  hit  at  least  20 
times,  with  many  bullets  entering  their 
backs 

Some  late-night  and  restaurants  in 
Sacramento  are  closing  early  and  work- 
ers are  arming  themselves  because  of 
fears  about  a “thnll  killer"  who  has  shot 
six  people  execution-style  since  Feb 
12.  Three  pizza  parlor  workers  were 
gunned  down  on  Feb.  19  At  least  80 
detectives  are  patrolling  the  northeast 
section  of  the  city  where  the  shootings 
hav  e occurred 

IDAHO  — An  $80,500  Justice  De- 
partment grant  will  provide  services 
and  aid  lo  enme  victims  on  an  Indian 
reservation  near  Blackfnx.  officials  said 
recently. 

Up  to  5,000  Boise  children  are  to  be 
fingerprinted,  photographed  and  vide- 
otaped as  pan  of  "Operation  Pnnt-a- 
Kid."  an  effort  to  record  the  identities 
ot  children  lost  or  abducted.  The  infor- 
mation also  will  he  made  available  to 
Ihc  FBI 

NEVADA  — Interim  Nevada  U.S. 
Attorney  Leland  Lulty  said  in  an  inter- 
view last  iminih  that  that  his  office  is 
zeroing  iron  increa.sed  Mafia  activities 
m Las  Vegas  as  part  of  a widening 
campaign  against  organized  enme  that 
goes  beyond  Ihc  scope  of  the  traditional 
La  Cosa  Nostra  Lufly  said  that  Las 
Vegas  IS  still  a "booming  market"  for 
organized  crinv  that  attracts  other 
groups  fcclinglhcheal  el.sewhcrc  in  the 
United  States  He  added  that  Ihc  Justice 
Department  has  given  the  givahead 
under  “exceptional  circumstances"  to 
prosecute  cases  involving  motorcycle 
gangs  and  drug-dealing  .sdvet  gangs. 

Under  a new  rule  adopted  by  the 
slate  Pnson  Board  last  month,  only 
shift  hculcnanis  will  know  the  names  of 
HlV-infcctcd  innulcs  The  aim  is  to 
keepa  list  of  names  fmniolher  convicts 
to  avoid  pnvacy  lawsuits  from  those 
whose  connUentiahty  is  tKcached 
Prison  olfidals  say  that  131  of  the  stale's 
5.600  mmaics  arc  iniccled  with  the 
virus  asMx:iated  with  AIDS 

WASHINGTON  — A slate  report  has 
recommended  the  creation  of  :ui  a^ncy 
to  oversee  the  crowded,  ineffective 
juvenile  corrections  system  The  study 
was  ordered  after  figures  showed  a 60- 
pcrccnt  recidivism  rale  among  juvenile 
offenders 

The  stale  Supreme  Court  ruled  this 
month  that  police  can  search  any  sus- 
pect and  seize  any  conirahand  even 
when  wrongdoing  is  only  suspected 
The  ruling  came  after  police  stopped  a 
suspect  fir  trespassing,  found  cocaine 
in  his  pos.scsMon  and  arrested  him  on 
drtig  charges 


Which  major-city 
police  agencies 
subjects  their 
applicants  to 
the  longest 
(and  shortest) 
written  exams? 

Find  out  more 
on  Page  13. 
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People  and  Places 


Feud  ends 
inTKO 

A running  feud  between  an  Diinois 
police  chief  and  the  public  safety  com- 
missioner who  recommended  his  hir- 
ing appears  to  be  over,  with  the  police 
chief  appear  ng  to  have  come  out  on  top 
by  successfully  maneuvering  around 
the  commissioner's  attempts  to  force 
his  control  over  the  Police  Department. 

Collinsville,  111.,  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  Michael  Fbcher  said 
late  last  month  that  his  recommenda- 
tion to  hire  former  Minneapolis  police 
Sgt.  David  Niebur  as  Police  Chief  was 
the  biggest  mistake  of  his  political  ca- 
reer and  may  have  cost  him  a third  term 
inoffice.  Ina^mary  vote  held  Feb.  24. 
Fischer  failed  to  win  a spot  on  the  ballot 
of  a general  election  to  be  held  in  April. 

Fischer  also  claimed  that  "negative 
press"  on  his  long-running  battle  with 
Niebur  over  control  of  the  St.  Louis 
suburb's  32 -officer  Police  Department 
hurt  his  pnmary  election  campaign. 

A month  after  Niebur  was  hired  — 
with  Fischer's  support  — to  modernize 
the  department.  Fischer  accused  the 
Chief  of  not  fbllowmg  his  orders,  Niebur 
responded  by  telling  the  City  Council 
he  could  not  carry  out  his  duties  be- 
cause of  Fischer's  constant  interfer- 
ence. Fischw.  who  has  attempted  to 
suspend  Niebur  at  least  four  times,  filed 
three  lawsuits  against  the  city  for  its 
interference  in  (he  way  he  did  his  job  as 
public  safety  commissioner.  (See  LEN. 
Oct,  15.  1990-1 

"I  think  people  were  tired  of  the 
Niebur-Fischer  thing."  Fischer  said  in 
an  interview  with  the  Belleville,  HI , 
News-Democrat  "They  didn't  know 
who  was  right  or  wrong." 

Niebur  said  he  hoped  that  the  resul  ts 
of  the  pnmary  meant  that  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  Police  Department 
will  be  removed  “out  of  the  realm  of 
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politics,  so  It  can  move  forward." 

"I  think  the  election  shows  that  the 
majority  of  the  aty  of  Collinsville  wants 
the  city  to  move  ahead,  not  be  in  a 
regressive  mode."  he  said. 

Finance  Commissioner  Ginger 
Trucano.  a Niebur  supporter,  said  the 
city  government's  switch  toa  managet/ 
council  form  of  government  in  April 
should  prevent  similar  feuds  irom  oc- 
curring in  the  future.  She  noted  that  the 
city  manager  will  limit  the  influence  of 
councilmen  in  day-to-day  decisions. 

Just  the 
ticket 

So  you've  nsen  to  the  top  of  j’our 
department,  served  as  police  chief  for  a 
number  of  years,  retired,  and  then  dis- 
covered to  your  dismay  that  you're  not 
csacily  ready  for  the  relative  calm  of 
life  after  policing.  Now  what  do  you 
do?  Why  not  start  again  at  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  public  service  ladder,  as 
former  Missoula,  Mom.,  Police  Chief 
Don  Mill  house  did  last  winter  when  he 
took  a job  as  a ticket  wnier  for  the  city's 
Parking  Commission. 

Millhouse.  57,  who  retired  last 
September  after  a 22-year  career  in  law 
enforcement,  said  he  got  bored  witii 
being  a retuec.  So  in  November,  after 
having  taken  a short  vacation,  he  began 
his  new  job  wnnng  tickets  for  illegally 
parked  cars. 

"I  figure  that  I loved  public  service, 
so  I could  serve  the  community  a little 
bit  more."  said  Millhouse  in  an  inter- 
view with  The  Missoulian.  (he  local 
newspaper.  Besides,  noted  Millhouse. 
the  job  “keeps  my  wife  off  my  back  and 
brings  in  a little  money  " 

Millhouse  said  that  depiie  his  status 
as  the  town's  former  Police  Chief,  he 
didn't  feel  overqualified  for  the  job  he 
now  holds  "I  did  other  things  long 
enough.  I’m  outside  and  I'm  around 
good  people  That's  fine  with  me."  he 
said. 

The  job  also  gives  Millhouse  some 
of  the  high-profileexposureheenjoyed 
as  a well-known  city  official.  Most 
people  seem  glad  to  see  him.  he  says  — 
once  they  get  over  the  fact  he's  ticketed 
their  vehicles.  “It's  been  a real  good 
chance  to  get  back  with  the  working 
people  and  get  away  from  the  paper 
shuffling  I had  to  do  as  chief."  said 
Millhouse. 

Sounds  like  just  the  ticket  for  retired 
police  chiefs. 

Grapes 
of  wrath 

Clay.  W Va„  Police  Chief  Gene 
King  said  he  only  wanted  to  nd  the 
town  of  an  eyesore  that  had  become  the 
focus  of  increasing  complaints  by  citi- 
zens — a galhenng  of  drunks  hanging 
out  m the  town's  business  distnet  who 
pilfered  change  and  made  catcalls  ul 
women 

But  others  in  the  tov/n  say  that  King 
went  too  far  and  took  the  law  into  his 
own  hands.  Those  detractors  include 
the  brother  of  a 66-year-old  self-pro- 
claimed wino  who  died  of  pneumonia 
Oct.  13  — three  weeks  after  drinking 
wine  that  King  had  allegedly  spiked 
with  castor  oil. 

King,  who  &oes  trial  on  an  attempted 
murder  charge,  is  free  on  $20,000  bail, 
and  continues  his  duties  as  the  town's 
onlylawenforccrafterarecent  vole  by 


the  Town  Council  allowed  him  todo  so 
until  his  case  is  settled.  The  charge 
against  him  stemmed  from  a criminal 
complaint  brought  by  Eaimcsl  Love, 
whose  brother  Dana,  a former  World 
War  II  infantryman,  died  last  October. 

Earnest  Love  filed  the  complaint 
afrer  hearing  that  King  had  bragged 
about  spiking  the  wine  inanefforttond 
the  downtosvn  area  of  loitenng  drunks, 
and  after  Qay  County  Prosecutor  Rich- 
ard Facemirc  failed  to  bring  charges 
against  King. 

“He's  admitted  to  putting  stuff  in 
the  bottle.  I don’t  sec  why  he  shouldn’t 
be  (charged).  If  I shot  you  witha  pistol, 
that's  attempted  murder  whether  there’s 
a hole  in  you  or  not,"  said  Love. 

The  Associated  Press  recently  re- 
ported that  the  incident  has  divided 
residents  of  this  impoverished  Appala- 
chian mountain  town,  located  about  60 
miles  west  of  the  stale  capital  of  Char- 
leston. Many  have  sided  with  the  Loves, 
sayi  ng  Dana  was  a harmless  drunk  who 
never  bothered  anybody.  Dana  Love, 
who  lived  in  a shack  with  no  running 
water  on  the  nearby  farm  where  he 
grew  up.  “never  hurt  anybody  except 
himself,"  said  A.C.  Ferrebee.  a bus 
driver  who  femes  senior  citizens  to  a 
local  service  center.  "Dana  Love  drank 
seven  days  a week." 

By  contrast.  King  was  a 26-year 
employee  at  South  Charleston's  Union 
Carbide  Corp.  who  served  18  years  on 
the  Clay  County  Board  of  Education 
before  being  appointed  as  Police  Chief 
less  than  two  years  ago.  despite  a lack 
of  previous  law  enforcement  experi- 
ence. 

Some  Clay  residents  say  that  de- 
spite his  good  intentions.  King  may 
have  gone  too  far  to  nd  the  tovm  of 
drunks.  "It  wa.s  trying  to  do  something 
good  that  got  King  m trouble."  said 
Clinton  Nichols,  the  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Clay  County  Free  fte.«w  and  a 
former  county  commissioner 

For  his  part.  King  says  he  resorted  to 
spiking  the  wnne  and  other  tactics  to 
scare  the  drunks  away  from  their  down- 
town hangout.  "We  had  a problem  with 
several  [drunks]  and  nneday  I said.  Tl! 
fix  this  guy.'  Thai's  all  that  was  done." 
King  told  some  residents  about  the  ploy, 
he  said,  "because  I knew  n would  get 
around  and  maybe  they'd  stop  going 
back  there." 

Glove's 
labor  lost 

Officials  in  the  (Thicago  suburb  of 
Holfman  Heights  acted  too  harshly 
when  they  fired  the  town's  first  black 
female  officer  for  her  refusal  to  renrrove 
a fingerless  black  driving  glove  she 
wore  while  on  duty,  a Cook  County 
judge  ruled  on  March  8. 

The  decision  by  Circuit  Judge 
Francis  Barth  sets  the  stage  for  Flurene 
Williams's  reinstatement  to  the 
Hoffman  Heights  Police  Deportment, 
which  will  be  required  to  compensate 
her  with  back  pay  accrued  since  her 
dismissal  in  August  1989 

Barth  ruled  that  Williams's  flnng 
for  refusing  to  take  off  the  glove  — a 
refusal  that  Village  Attorney  Richard 
Williams  characterized  as  “stndem" 
and  "confrontational"  — was  a case 
where  village  officials  "bootstrapped  a 
minor  uniform  confrontation  into  a 
major  confrontation."  Barth  sent  the 
case  back  to  the  village's  Police  and 
Fire  Commision  for  sanctions  not  to 
exceed  a 30Klay  dismissal,  after  which 


Williams  is  to  be  reinstated  with  back 
pay.  Town  officials  were  said  to  be 
disappointed  by  the  decision  and  were 
expected  to  appeal  the  ruling  to  the 
Illinois  Appellate  Court. 

Williams  said  she  will  pursues  $1- 
million  Federal  discrimination  suit 
against  the  town,  which  charges  that 
she  was  fired  because  of  her  race.  While 
Barth  declined  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
racial  issue,  the  judge  did  conclude  that 
the  case  "escalated  beyond  its  impor- 
tance." 

Williams's  lawyer,  George  Pon- 
tikes.  said  the  officer  had  been  wearing 
the  fingerless  gloves  for  about  a year 
because  they  gave  her  more  traction 
while  gripping  a car's  steering  wheel 
and  made  it  easier  to  handle  a gun. 
Police  Chief  Donald  CundifT  brought 
a complaint  against  Williams  in  June 
1989,  charging  that  she  had  deliber- 
ately refused  to  obey  a superior  offi- 
cer’s order  to  remove  the  glove.  The 
Police  and  Fire  Commission  fired  her 
in  August,  finding  the  refusal  to  take  off 
the  glove  "so  willful  and  gross"  that 
Williams's  continued  employment  at 
the  Police  Department  “would  be  a 
substantial  shortcoming  to  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  a public  service  or- 
ganization." 

Williams,  who  has  been  working  as 
a bookkeeper  since  her  firing,  said  she 
"definitely"  planned  to  resume  her 
three-year-old  career  as  a police  officer 
in  the  82-membcr  Police  Department 
“I  met  allof  thequalifications,"  sheiold 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  “I  like  it  there, 
and  it  was  just  a few  people  who  gave 
me  a hard  time." 

Soul 

man 

Twice  a week,  a Catholic  pnest  in 
the  Bronx.  N.Y.,  takes  to  the  drug- 
scarred  streets  of  his  pansh  to  offer 
small  gold  crucifixes  to  gun-toiing 
youths  in  exchange  for  their  weapons. 
Thus  far  he  has  found  no  takers,  but  he 
says  his  dangerous  mission  is  jusufied 
if  he  is  successful  m imparting  a mes- 
sage against  drugs  and  violence  to  just 
one  at-nsk  young  person. 

Since  late  last  year,  the  Rev.  John 
Flynn, ihepastorofSt  MartinofTours 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  blighted 
borough's  Crotona  section,  has  ven- 
tured onto  the  violence-prone  streets  of 
his  pansh  seeking  to  trade  crucifixe.s 
for  weapoas.  He  remains  resolute  about 
his  cause  despite  the  lack  of  success  at 
making  such  swaps 

“The  gun  is  a symbol,  as  is  the 
cross."  he  told  the  New  York  Times 
recently.  "The  cross  is  not  going  to  save 
anybody,  but  if  it  gets  into  their  souls,  tl 
will." 

Flynn  said  the  shootings  of  two 
young  men  dunng  Chnstmas  week  left 
him  grasping  for  a way  to  reach  youths 
who  are  at  nsk  for  dying  an  early, 
violent  death.  Flynn,  who  is  sometimes 
accompanied  by  neighborhood  men 
who  belong  to  his  pansh.  strolls  the 
streets  of  Crotona  at  night  to  hand  out 
fliers  advertising  his  offer  in  the  hopes 
of  grabbing  the  attention  of  sireet  youths 
with  offers  of  counseling  and  friend- 
ship. “I  would  guraniee  you  that  almost 
everybody  involved  m the  violence  here 
believes  in  Cod."  he  said.  Sometimes 
desperate  neighborhood  youths  do  make 
appointments  to  visit  himat  his  rectory 

Rynn admits  that  hisquesi  might  be 
viewed  as  "crazy"  by  some  familiar 
With  the  area's  drug-ravaged  streets. 


but  says  his  actions  are  pan  of  effort 
aimed  at  the  spintual  reclamalionof  the 
neighborhood.  If  he  can  reach  Just  one 
youth  with  his  message,  he  says,  he  will 
consider  his  cause  a success. 

“If  I can  get  that  one-on-one.  that's 
when  it  happens,"  he  said.  “I  don't  even 
give  a damn  if  I get  the  gun  or  not  if  I get 
that  person." 

Dial  M for 
money 

The  highest-paid  public  service 
employee  in  a large  city  is  often  the 
mayor,  but  in  Portland.  Ore.,  a 91 1 
dispatch  operator  walked  away  with 
local  honors  last  year  after  raking  in 
$94,869  — mostly  through  overtime. 

The  city's  Mayor.  Bud  Clark, 
earned  an  annual  salary  of  $72,592. 

“The  guy  works  a lot,"  said  Gary 
Schrader,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Emergency  Communications,  of  the 
dispatcher,  whom  he  declined  to  iden- 
tify. 

Schrader  said  that  a high  turnover 
rale  and  a glut  of  unfilled  positions  in 
the  high-iniensiiy  job  allowed  the  man 
to  make  so  much  money  last  year.  He 
said  that  the  bureau  is  authorized  for 
102  operators,  but  its  cutreni  staff  of 
fully  trained  operators  stands  at  60, 
which  results  in  a ''tremendous  amount 
of  overtime"  available  to  its  dispatch- 
ers. Operators,  who  dispatch  368,000 
of  the  1 miilioncallsforassislancethey 
receive  each  year,  receive  a starting 
salary  of  $25,000  a year,  and  each 
employee  receives  approximately  10 
hours  in  overtime  per  week. 

“He  worked  additional  hours  so  that 
other  people  would  not  be  forced  to 
work  overtime.  He  doesn’t  mind  work- 
ing the  extra  hours,  and  in  fact,  he 
enjoys  (he  work  so  much  that  it  doesn’t 
bother  him  at  all."  Schrader  told  LEN. 
“We  have  not  seen  a degradation  of 
service  from  the  amount  of  overtime 
that  he  works.  If  we  thought  there  wa.s 
any  threat  to  public  safety  at  all.  we 
would  order  him  not  to  work  the  over- 
time " 

Schrader  viid  the  bureau  is  always 
looking  for  operators  and  that  the  prob- 
lem IS  not  so  much  one  of  hiring  quali- 
fied applicants  as  it  is  of  keeping  them. 

“It's  a very  demanding  job  and  a lot 
of  people  come  here  with  different 
expecialioas  of  what  the  job  entails  It 
requires  a great  ability  at  multi-tasking. 
They  have  to  be  able  to  do  approxi- 
mately five  things  simultaneously,  and 
as  a result,  there  are  a lot  of  people  who 
cannot  accomplish  that,"  he  said. 

Nor  do  all  applicants  accepted  for 
employment  as  dispatchers  weather  the 
bureau's  intensive  training  requirement, 
which  includes  classroom  training  m 
law.  police  and  emergency  medical 
dispatch  procedures,  and  will  soon  email 
firedispatch  priKcdure.  They  must  also 
complete  a penod  of  “on-thc-floor" 
trairung,  and  (he  whole  process  takes 
from  12  to  18  months  to  complete, 
Schrader  added 

While  the  job  can  be  stressful, 
Schrader  said  he  does  not  believe  (hat 
"burnout"  IS  the  cause  for  the  bureau's 
staff  shortage  “I  think  there  are  a lot  ot 
people  who  expect  they're  going  to 
come  in  here  and  just  answer  the  tele- 
phones, but  it'sa  heck  oi  a lot  more  than 
that,"  he  said. 

The  report  ot  the  operator’s  wind- 
fall did  not  set  off  a public  outcry,  said 
Schrader,  "but  we  got  lots  ot  people 
calling  up  wanting  a job." 
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Legal  ordeal  comes  up  roses  for 


Faith  in  God  and  the  unstinting 
support  of  colleague  all  over  the 
country  helped  former  Dallas  Police 
Chief  Mack  M Vines  withstand  a 
legal  ordeal  that  began  last  Septem- 
ber when  he  was  fired  shortly  after 
being  charged  with  perjury  and  ended 
last  month  when  he  was  acquitted  of 
the  charge. 

“I*ve  always  thought  it  was  an 
extensive  misunderstanding  from  the 
beginning,"  Vines  said  of  the  events 
that  led  to  his  trial  on  a misdemeanor 
perjury  charge.  "It  was  a situation 
that  took  on  a life  of  its  own  and  just 
flourished.  . It  should  never  have 
reached  that  particular  point.  It  was  a 
situation  that  just  wasn't  handled 
properly." 

VineswasacquitiedFeb  ISafter 
afivc-daytnal.  Among  thosetesiify- 
ing  on  Vines's  behalf  at  the  trial  was 
former  U.S.  Attorney  General  Ed- 
win Meese  3d.  for  whom  Vines 
worked  in  the  Justice  Depanmem  in 
the  mid-1980's- 

During  a recent  interview  with 
LEN,  Vines  spoke  about  his  life  in 
the  months  since  his  troubles  began. 
"It  was  a real  stressful  period  of  time 
— and  It  still  is.  I prayed  a lot  and 
thought  about  things  a lot,"  said 
Vines,  who  was  also  forced  to  give 
up  his  post  as  president  of  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum  because 
of  his  firing  “The  isolation  from 


Mack  Vines 
Reason  to  smile  again. 

local  friends  and  from  people  with 
whom  I had  had  contact  before  was 
difficult  to  accept,  but  yei,  with  self- 
confidence — and  without  a doubt,  the 
Lord's  blessings  — I was  able  to  come 
through." 

The  charge  arose  from  testimony 
Vines  gave  last  summer  before  a panel 
appointed  by  City  Manager  Jan  Hart 
to  look  into  allegations  that  the  Police 
Department  had  acted  too  quickly  when 
It  dismissed  police  officCT  Patrick  Le- 


Maire  for  shooting  and  killing  an  un- 
armed Mexican  citizen  in  June  1989 
Deputy  Chief  Greg  Holliday  testi- 
fied before  the  panel  that  Vines  had 
telephoned  him  before  his  appearance 
and  tried  to  influence  his  testimony, 
telling  him  not  to  emphasize  how 
quickly  the  department  had  conducted 
Its  own  inquio'  into  the  shooong.  Vines, 
who  had  pioclaimed  his  innocence  from 
the  start,  testified  he  had  spoken  with 
Holliday  but  did  not  try  to  influence  his 
testimony.  The  panel  ultimately  found 
no  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  the  Police 
Department  in  regard  to  its  probe  of  the 
shooting  (Sec  LEN.  Sept  15.  1990.) 

Vines  said  that  the  scandal  shook 
his  iLSually  resilient  self-confidcnce  and 
he  sometimes  doubted  whether  he 
would  be  exonerated.  But  the  outcome 
of  the  tnal  has  reinforced  his  faith  in  the 
cnminal  justice  system,  he  said.  “It's 
the  best  system  in  the  world  today  and 
although  it  has  its  flaws,  it's  by  far  the 
best  When  you're  the  defendant  — 
which  I’d  never  been  before  — you 
become  a bit  anxious.  And  when  your 
livelihood  is  on  the  shoulders  of  six 
people,  one  never  knows  There's  no 
guarantees  of  anything  — what  a jury 
might  do  The  element  of  unknown 

is  just  devastating."  he  said. 

Vines  said  he  felt  no  rancor  toward 
Dallas  or  its  residents  as  a result  of  his 
ordeal.  “I  like  Dallas.  It's  a good  city 
with  problems  like  all  cities  have,  but  it 


has  an  awful  lot  of  amenities  and  a lot  of 
good  people."  he  said,  adding  that  he 
plans  to  stay  in  the  area  at  least  for  the 
present 

Nor  does  Vines  regret  his  two-year 
tenure  as  chief  of  the  Dallas  Police 
Department,  saying  he  believes  the 
agency  is  more  “progressive"  than  when 
he  arrived.  Ma.ssive  changes  were 
undertaken  in  almost  every  sphere  of 
the  department,  he  noted,  and  new  anti- 
drug strategies  and  a push  toward 
community-onented  policing  were 
mapped  out 

Vines  said  he  left  feeling  that  within 
five  years  Dallas  residents  will  per- 
ceive "a  significant  change"  in  the 
department,  and  added  he  is  “quite 
confident  that  the  department  will  con- 
tinue to  go  in  that  direction"  under  new 
Police  Chief  William  Rathburn.  a 
former  Los  Angeles  deputy  chief. 

Vines  said  he  had  not  yet  met  or 
spoken  to  Rathburn,  who  began  his 
duties  March  4.  and  declined  to  offer 
advice  to  him  “He's  a bright 
person,  and  brings  a good  record  here 
to  Dallas  He's  got  a good  department 
around  him  to  assist  him  with  a lot  of 
experuse  and  brains  to  pick  that  will 
help  him  move  on.”  he  said 

Vmes  did  offer  advice  to  Rathbum's 
supenors.  however:  "Provide  him  with 
an  opportunity  to  manage  and  the  flexi- 
bility to  manage  and  the  freedom  to 
make  decisions  — and  the  freedom  to 


Vines 

succeed  and  also  to  fail,  and  to  learn 
from  his  failures  As  long  as  they 
allow  him  to  perform.  I'm  certain 
he'll  perform  well." 

As  for  his  own  career.  Vines  said 
he  IS  “keeping  my  eyes  and  ears 
open"  for  suitable  po&mons  He  fears, 
however,  that  his  own  marketability 
in  the  law  enfOTCemeni  profession 
may  have  been  damaged  by  the  tnal 
and  the  national  spotlight  it  forced 
him  into  “I  still  enjoy  a very  good 
relationship  with  all  of  my  colleagues 
throughout  the  country,  but  col- 
leagues don't  hire  you.  I would  hope 
that  ova  a shot  penod  of  time,  people 
will  realize  that  this  situation  wasn't 
as  it  had  onginally  been  projected." 
he  said 

In  the  mcanumc.  Vines  is  keep- 
ing himself  busy  doing  some  work  as 
a private  consultant  In  December, 
he  traveled  to  Bulgaria  to  help  offi 
cials  thae  revamp  their  police  sys- 
tem force  in  the  post-Commurust  era 
"In  all  reality,  they're  in  a very  ens  i- 
ousiimepenodintheirhistory  They 
can  use  our  expenence.  failures  and 
problems  as  a learning  process  (of 
things)  to  avoid  — improper  laws, 
crowded  jails,  whaieva  it  might  be," 
noted  Vines  “Iflhey're  able  to  head 
those  off  now  before  they  flourish, 
one  would  think  that  they  will  de- 
velop a more  effecuve  public  safety 
initiative  “ 


Grim  news  on  hate  crime 

Survey  finds  sharp  rise 
in  anti-gay  crime,  vioience 


Potential  job  windfall 
pits  two  iV.  Va.  towns  in 
bid  for  FBI  'print  center 


Anti-gay  violence  rose  sharply  in 
six  U.S  cities  during  1990.  according 
to  an  annual  report  on  gay-related  bias 
cruncs  released  early  this  month,  with 
alt  of  the  cities  surveyed  showing 
double-digitincreasesover  l989iotaJs. 

A total  of  1,588  incidents  of  harass- 
ment. intirrudation.  physical  assault, 
vandalism,  arson,  police  abuse  and 
murder  were  reported  dunng  1990  to 
agencies  in  Boston.  Chicago.  Los 
Angeles,  New  York,  Minneapolis^St. 
Paul  and  San  Francisco,  said  the  report 
“ Anii-Gay/Lesbian  Violence.  Viciimi- 
zalinn  and  Defamation  in  1990."  which 
was  compiled  by  the  National  Gay  & 
Lesbian  Task  Force  Policy  Institute  and 
released  March  6 


Despite  new  laws  enacted  at  the 
state  and  Federals  level  last  year  to 
combat  bias -motivated  crimes,  1990 
was  marked  by  “an  unprecedented 
escalation  of  hate  violence,"  including 
a "dramatic  jump"  in  murders  moti- 
vated by  race  or  connected  to  the  white 
supremacy  movemcni.  according  to  a 
study  released  last  month. 

“Acts  of  hate  violence  have  grown 
more  frequent,  more  vicious,  and  more 
random,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  un- 
provoked," stated  the  aruiual  report  on 
hate  enmes  issued  by  Klanwatch.  a 
project  of  the  Montgomery,  Ala-based 
Southern  Poverty  Law  Center. 

The  report  said  that  an  increase  in 


"Greater  gay  visibility  and  activism 
have  opened  doOfr>  to  understanding 
and  acceptance.”  said  Kevin  Bemll, 
director  of  the  task  force's  anti-vio- 
lence jffojecl  “However,  our  increas- 
ingly open  and  unapologeiic  existence 
has  triggered  hostility  and  made  us  a 
more  identifiable  target  for  potential 
assailants  " 

New  York  City  was  the  scene  of  the 
most  anti-gay  incidents  in  1990  with 
507.  a 65-percent  increase,  followed  by 
San  Francisco  with  425.  up  29  perccnl. 
Los  Angeles  with  199.  up  20  pwccni. 
Chicago  with  198,  up  1 1 percent;  Bos- 
ton with  147,  up  75  percent,  and  Min- 
neapoliVSt  Paul  with  112,  up  133 
percent  The  repiirt  cautioned  that  be- 


bias-motivatcd  murders  — from  seven 
in  1989  to  20  last  year  — “was  indica- 
tive of  an  overall  surge"  in  hate  crimes 
that  continued  an  upward  trend  begun 
m 1988.  While  the  numbos  of  bias 
crimes  reported  by  KJanwatch  repre- 
sented only  a sampling  ol  the  national 
total,  the  figures  tallied  in  the  report 
were  "nothing  less  than  cataclysmic" 
and  represented  the  highest  yearly 
murda  toll  since  Klanwatch  began 
momtonng  such  enmes  10  years  ago 
The  repon  also  noted  that  white 
supremacists  were  killing  each  other  as 
turf  battles  baween  rival  hate  groups 
escalated.  Whites  were  the  victims  in 
10  of  the  14  murders  commined  by 


cause  of  a reluctance  by  victims  to 
report  crimes  to  authonties,  the  figures 
“reflect  only  a fraction  of  the  actual 
number  of  inadents"  that  occurred  in 
the  cities  last  year  The  figures  were 
provided  by  professional  agencies  lo- 
cated in  the  SIX  cities  that  monitor  anii- 
gay  crimes  and  offer  assistance  to  vic- 
tims. (he  report  added 

Among  the  most  senous  ineidenis 
on  the  nse  last  year  were  those  involv- 
ing physical  attacks  Violent  attacks 
against  gays  rose  by  14  percent  in 
Chicago,  where  88  were  reported.  39 
percent  in  San  Francisco  (230  inci- 
dents). 64  percent  m Boston  (69).  100 
percent  in  Los  Angeles  (50);  1 14  per- 
Conlinued  on  Page  6 


organized  hate  groups.  Klanwatch 
noted,  and  at  least  two  of  the  victims 
were  fellow  white  supremacists  The 
other  victims  were  Hisparac.  black  or 
Vietnamese  Young  Skinheads,  who 
represent  an  increasingly  violent  arm 
of  established  hate  groups,  were  the 
perpetrators  in  half  of  the  reported 
murders,  many  of  which  occurred  in 
inienial  clashes  or  in  nvalnes  with  otha 
Skinhead  groups  Skinheads  also  were 
responsible  for  nearly  hJf  of  the  ra- 
cially motivated  a.ssaults  docunKnted 
by  Klanwatch  last  year 

The  report  said  that  the  number  of 
cross-bumings  rose  stnkingly  last  year. 

Continued  on  Page  6 


A turl  battle  between  two  West 
Virginia  towns  over  claims  to  the  site 
where  the  FBI's  mulunullion-dollar 
Fingerpnnt  Identification  Center  is  to 
be  built  — providing  thousands  of  jobs 
to  residents  of  both  towns  — will  not 
affect  plans  to  construct  the  facility, 
said  a spokesman  for  the  bureau 
FBI  officials  are  staying  out  of  the 
spamng  between  the  two  towns. 
Oarksburg  and  Bndgepon,  which  have 
been  jostling  over  which  will  be  the 
beneficiary  of  S3  million  in  taxes  that 
consimction  of  the  high-tech  facility 
will  generate,  said  FBI  spokesman 
Carlos  Fernandez 

“We're  moving  out  there,  and  as  far 
as  boundanes  lines  go  around  the  facil- 
ity. It's  not  something  for  us  to  deter- 
mine It's  a local  matter  for  county 
officials  to  make  a determination  on." 
Fernandez  told  LEN 

The  towns,  kicated  in  Hamson 
County,  about  I(X)  miles  south  of  Pitts- 
burgh. have  been  locked  m a struggle 
over  the  center  for  the  past  several 
months.  In  January,  the  bureau  paid 
nearly  $3.5  million  for  pasture  and 
woodlands  and  part  of  a reclaimed  strip 
mine  — property  that  is  not  pan  of 
either  city,  but  which  adjoins  Bndge- 
port's  city  limits  Clarksburg's  closest 
boundary  is  about  eight  miles  south  of 
the  properiy  but  that  didn't  stop  the  city 
was  moving  to  annex  (he  land  last  July 
ova  Bridgepiwt's  vchenwni  objections 
"The  feelmg  in  Bndgepon  is  that 
Clarksburg  is  infringing  on  our  temtiv 
nal  inicgnty Bndgepon  Mayor  Carl 
Furbee  Jr  told  The  Associated  FYess 
The  nv^ry  entered  the  legal  arena 
in  February  when  Bndgeport  officials 
and  freeholders — persons  clainung  an 
interest  in  the  propoty  — filed  an  apfsal 
in  Hamson  County  Circuit  Coun  to 


review  a decision  by  county  eommis 
sioners  that  backed  Clarksburg's  an 
nexalion  of  the  FBI  site 

“Frankly,  it's  very  unfortunate  that 
we  have  to  have  such  a (dispute),  pe 
nod,"  said  Bill  Spears,  the  assistant 
director  of  Hamson  2000  Inc  . an  eco- 
nomic development  corporation  whose 
input  helped  to  draw  FBI  interest  to  the 
area.  “Bridgeport's  contention  is  that 
geografrfiically.  (the  site)  is  adjacent  to 
our  city  limits,  and  that  Oarksburg  ha' 
come  out  with  a long,  namivs  umbilical 
cord  in  order  to  annex  this  large  sue." 
said  Spears 

The  FBI  center  will  provide  both 
kxalioes  with  a much-needed  ccomwnK 
shot  in  the  arm.  noted  Spears  The  local 
economy  is  still  reeling  from  a 198*’ 
decision  by  the  Anchor  Hsxkmg  Corp 
to  close  a glass  manufacturing  plant  in 
the  county  that  employed  900  workers 
Unemployment  in  the  county  rose  to  18 
percent  in  1988.  and  has  leveled  off  at 
about  9 7 percent 

“It's  just  a shame  for  pcviplc  to  see 
this  and  wonder  why  in  the  hell  are 
these  people  fighting  over  something 
like  this  It's  ndiculous."  Spears  told 
LEN 

Spears  said  that  construction  of  the 
facility  will  Stan  late  this  year  and  the 
ecntCT  is  sdieduled  to  b^in  operation' 
by  early  1995  Up  to  70  percent  of  the 
centa  s estimated  3.000  employees  will 
be  hired  from  the  immediate  area,  with 
the  rest  transfemng  from  the  FBI'' 
fingenJnni  unit  now  operanng  in  ^^'a^h- 
mgton.  D C . he  added 
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Hate  violence  grows  more 
frequent,  vicious,  random 
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The  black  plague. 


Guns  are  the  leading  killer  of  young  blacks 


Nearly  50  perceniofall  young  bl  jck 
males  ages  15-24  who  died  in  1988 
were  victims  of  fircamts-related  vio- 
lence. and  black  men  in  that  age  group 
were  1 1 limes  more  likely  to  be  shot  to 
death  than  white  males,  according  to 
figures  m a Federal  report  released  this 
nK>nih. 

The  grim  findings,  which  Health 
and  Human  Services  Secretary  Louis 
Sullivan  called  "appalling  and  hear- 
trending." were  contained  in  a report 
issued  by  the  National  Center  fer  Healtit 
Statistics  on  March  14  The  document 
anal>2ed  US-  firearm  mortality  rates 
of  persons  up  to  age  34  dunng  the 
penod  from  1979  to  1988.  the  last  year 
for  which  such  figures  are  available 

The  report  noted  a large  vanation  by 
race  and  sex  within  age  groups,  particu- 
larly for  teenagers  between  15  and  19 
years  old.  Among  black  teenage  males. 
48  percent  of  the  deaths  were  firearms- 
related  in  1988.  compared  with  18 
percent  anxing  their  white  peers.  TTie 
report  noted  that  from  1984  tol988, the 
firearms  death  rate  for  black  male.s  ages 
IS-I9  more  than  doubled  at  an  annual 
rate  of  1 8.6  percent,  to  79.5  deaths  per 
lOO.OOOpopulalion  In  1988.  one  out  of 


every  1.000  black  males  ages  15-24 
died  as  a result  of  irKidents  involving 
firearms.  The  year  also  saw  the  largest 
single-year  increase — 35  percent  — in 
the  firearms  death  rale  for  black  male 
teenagers 

Among  black  females  ages  15-19. 
17  percent  of  dcath.s  resulted  from 
gunfire,  compared  with  8 percent  for 
white  females,  the  report  said.  Among 
white  males  m the  20-24 and  25-29 age 
brackets,  firearms  were  used  in  1 7 per- 
cent and  19  percent  of  the  deaths,  re- 
spectively Among  black  males  of  the 
-same  age  groups,  the  firearms  death 
rales  were  30  percent  and  42  percent 
Percentages  of  gun-relatcd  deaths  of 
black  fenules  also  exceeded  the  totals 
for  white  females  except  in  the  30-34 
age  bracket 

In  I988.forthefirsttimeever.nmrc 
male  teenagers  died  from  gunfire  than 
lirom  any  natural  cause,  and  firearms 
used  in  suicides  and  homicides  ac- 
counted for  20  percent  of  ail  teenage 
deaths  that  year 

"As  a black  man  and  a father  of 
three,  this  really  shakes  me  to  the  core 
of  my  being."  said  Sullivan  as  he  pre- 
viewed the  report's  findings  at  the  Black 


Family  Conference  at  Hampton  Uni- 
versity in  Virginia.  "Doyou  realize  that 
the  leading  killer  of  young  black  males 
is  other  young  black  males?" 

Sullivan  said  that  on  U S.  streets 
dunng  every  100-hour  penod  "we  lose 
more  young  men  than  were  killed  in 
100  hours  of  ground  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  . . This  is  a war  against  our- 
selves. and  it  IS  deva.statmg  our  com- 


Continued  from  Page  5 
c-rni  in  New  York  City  (257);  and  210 
percent  in  MinneapolivSt.  Paul  (31). 
Three  ami-gay  murder\  were  rcponetl 
in  1990.  the  report  added 

The  265  anti-gay  enmes  reported  to 
police  m the  six  cities,  while  a much 
smaller  number  than  figures  compiled 
by  the  task  force.  nonetheles.s  represent 
a 70-pcrcent  increase  over  reported 
enmes  in  1989  Anti-gay  crimes  re- 
ported to  police  ixise  by  23  percent  in 
San  Francisco,  where  97  were  reported. 

1 17  percent  in  New  York  City  (102); 
200  percent  m Boston  (39);  350  percent 
in  MinneapoliYSt.  Paul  (9);  and  400 
percent  in  Chicago  (10).  Only  Los 
Angeles  police  saw  a decline  — 38 
percent  — in  reponed  anii-gay  enmes. 

Reports  of  anii-gav  police  abuse 
rose  in  three  of  the  cities  last  year,  with 
10  incidents  reponed  in  Bosion;  47  in 
New  York  City;  and  lOmMinncapoliV 
St.  Paul,  according  to  the  study 

Addressing  the  wide  dispaniy  be- 
tween the  number  of  anti-gay  incidenis 
documented  in  the  task  force's  study 
and  those  reported  to  police,  the  report 
said  law  enforcement  ofTicials  mu.st  be 
"prupcriv  educated  on  how  to  identify 
and  investigate  enmes  ba.sed  on  sexual 
onentation  Without  such  training,  law 
enforcement  data  on  hate  violence  will 
continue  to  reflect  only  a very  small 


mumlics." 

Sullivan  restated  his  frequent  call 
for  a return  to  a "culture  of 
character. . ..in  which  parents  invest 
lime  and  attention  iniheirchildren.  and 
the  children  of  their  neighborhood.  A 
culture  in  which  children  growing  up 
without  a father  are  a small  mmonty, 
not  the  majority.  And  ucullurein  which 
neighbors  become  actively  involved  in 


fraction  of  the  problem." 

The  task  force  also  recommended 
that  “vigorous  efforts"  be  made  to  end 
anti-gay  discrimination  within  (he  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  It  recommended 
traiiung  for  police,  prasccutors.  judges 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel 
that  will  aid  them  in  dealing  with  gay 
and  lesbian  crime  victims  "in  a manner 
that  is  competent,  sensitive  and  fair." 


Continued  from  Page  5 
up  from  35  in  1989  to  50  in  1990,  with 
California  and  North  Carolina  leading 
the  nation  in  that  category  with  five 
incidents  each. 

Anti-Semitic  vandalism  became 
more  “widespread  and  more  vicious” 
dunng  1990.  Klanwatch  reported,  and 
the  number  of  arsons  directed  at  reli- 
gious institutions  more  than  doubled. 
Most  of  the  targets  were  synagogues 
and  Jewish  schools;  others  were 
churches  with  large  black.  Chinese. 
Korean  or  gay  congregations. 

The  rise  in  hate-motivated  crimes 
was  tempered  by  some  encouraging 
developments  in  the  legislative  and  legal 


making  their  neighborhoods  a safe 
haven  for  children." 

The  findings  follow  a spate  of  re- 
cent studies  that  portray  a generation  of 
young  black  men  whoarc  falling  victim 
to  violence.  AIDS,  drugs,  and  impns- 
onment  — conditions  that  arc  exacer- 
bated by  a lack  of  employment  and 
educational  opportunities  available  to 


The  report  also  noted  that  more  laws 
enacted  to  counter  anti-gay  crimes  were 
enacted  in  1990  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Such  laws  were  passed  in  Con- 
necticut. the  District  of  Columbia.  Illi- 
nois, Iowa.  Massachu-setts.  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Jersey  and  Vermont,  bring- 
ing to  12the  number  of  slates  with  laws 
that  monitor  or  penalize  crimes  based 
on  sexual  orientation. 


arenas.  Klanwatch  said.  The  passage  of 
the  Hale  Crime.s  Statistics  Act,  which 
directs  the  U.S.  Justice  Depon^neni  to 
collect  bias-crime  data  nabonsvide,  was 
one  such  event,  Klanwatch  said.  The 
group  cautioned,  however,  that  the  law 
makes  no  budgetary  provisions  for 
collecting  information,  nor  does  it  re- 
quire stales  to  supply  the  data  to  the 
Justice  Department  since  participation 
in  the  program  is  voluntary. 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  the  law — 
and  an  increased  willingness  by  Fed- 
eral authoribes  to  invesugate  and  prose- 
cute hate  crimes  — "represents  a solid 
and  welcome  emphasis  at  the  Federal 
level  on  bringing  racial  terrorists  to 
justice."  the  report  said. 
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Anti-gay  crime  rises  in  six  cities; 
many  incidents  still  go  unreported 
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America's  unfunniest  home  video: 


DoJ  takes  up  review  of  brutality  cases 


in  this  phniugraph  taken  front  an  amateur  sideotape,  Los  Angeles  police  appear  to  beat  and  kick  R«»dne>  King  in  an 
incident  that  provoked  national  outrage,  but  which  was  described  by  Police  Chief  Daryl  Gate*  as  “an  aberraiion. 

<Wide  World  Photo 


The  massive  review  of  thousands  of 
police  brutality  rcporb.  being  under- 
taken by  the  Justice  Department  — 
prompted  by  national  outrage  over  the 
videouped  beating  ol  a moionst  by  Los 
Angeles  police  officer.  — is  an  appar- 
ently unprecedented  action  that  will 
attempt  to  identify  geographic  or  sys- 
temic patterns  of  police  violence  na- 
tionwide. Assistant  Attorney  General 
John  Dunne  said  in  a recent  interview 
with  LEN 

Attorney  Genera!  Dick  Thornburgh 
announced  the  action  on  March  14atter 
meeting  with  members  ot  the  Black 
Congressional  Caucus,  wfio  had  sought 
Federal  intervention  on  the  issue  of 
police  brutality  following  the  March  3 
beating  of  Rodney  King  by  several  club- 
wtelding  Los  Angeles  policemen  On 
March  IS,  four  Los  Angeles  police 
officers  were  named  m criminal  indict- 
ments stemming  from  the  incident, 
which  has  focused  national  anention  on 
reports  of  police  brutality 

Duruie.  who  heads  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Civil  RigJiLs  Division,  said 
he  believed  ii  was  the  first  time  the 
Justice  Department  had  conducted  such 
a review. 

“I'm  not  aware  of  anytime  this  has 
been  done."  he  said  of  the  probe,  which 
came  asa  “personal  decision”  by  Attor- 
ney General  Dick  Thornburgh  after  he 
and  Dunne  met  with  Representatives 
John  Conyers  Jr  of  Michigan  and 
Edolphus  Towns  Jr  ofNewYork. 

The  purpose  of  the  review.  Dunne 
told  LEN.  IS  to  determine  whether  po- 
lice abuse  IS  endemic  to  particular  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  and  whether 
individual  agencies  “have  an  unusually 
high  number  of  incidents  " Southern 
California  — where  several  highly 
pubbcized  police  brutality  inadenis  and 
lawsuits  alleging  violence  involving  law 
officers  have  occurred  in  recent  years 
— IS  not  a focus  of  the  review  “al- 
though when  ail  of  the  analysis  is  done, 
there  may  be  a particular  incidence  of 


those  matters  in  Southern  California." 
he  said  “But  we're  not  starting  out 
focusing  on  any  punicular  area  " 

More  than  IS.OOO  police  brutality 
reports  — received  by  the  FBI.  U S 
Attorneys'  offices  and  b>  the  Justice 
Department  from  the  victims  them- 
selves — wall  be  analyzed  by  Justice 
officials  m coming  weeks  Reports  as 
far  back  as  198.S  will  be  reviewed. 
Dunne  said,  aithough  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  such  cases  is  usually  five 
years.  “We  thought  going  back  one 
additional  year  would  probably  make 
sense."  he  said 

The  Justice  Department  is  not  reex- 
amirung  the  cases  wath  “a  view  toward 
reopening  individual"  cases,  he  added, 
nor  IS  It  specifically  kxiking  for  racial 
trendsmvolvmgpolicebruialii>  Man> 
Los  Angeles  residents  contend  that  the 
beating  of  King,  who  is  black,  was 
racially  motivated 

However.  Dunne  conceded  that 
some  racial  patterns  might  be  discov 
ered.  Analysts  will  compare  a given 
geographic  area  with  its  population,  its 
number  of  police  officers  and  the  ai 
rests  made  dunng  the  six-year  penod. 
he  said,  and  the  information  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  National  Institute  ot 
Justice.  NU  officials  may  be  asked  to 
conduct  further  examinations  ol  indi- 
vidual police  agencies  with  a focus  on 
sensitivity  trairung  and  disciplinary 
actions  against  officers  implicated  m 
brutality  incidents,  he  added.  Dunne 
indicated  that  the  departmoit's  find- 
ings would  be  made  public  but  could 
not  say  when 

“If  indeed  there  seems  to  be  some 
correlation  between  a high  number  of 
incidents  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
department  responds  to  them,  then 
perhaps  we  would  make  some  recom- 
mendations to  a given  department  as  to 
how  we  might  help  them  to  minimize 
these  What  we're  looking  for  is  not  so 
much  punishment  as.  . .to  helping  the 
departments  reduce  this  kind  of  activ- 


ity." he  said 

“I  don't  think  it  s ever  been  identi- 
fied as  our  duty  to  do  this  regional 
analysis,  but  1 think  it's  probably  going 
to  be  a very  salutary  thing”  that  will  aid 
Federal  offiaals  in  detcrmming  whether 
police  abuse  of  suspects  is  widespread 
and  whether  "we  ought  to  try  to  work 
with  these  (police)  departments  to  see  if 
they  can  be  minimized."  said  Dunne 

The  Civil  Rights  Divisionexamines 
between  2.500  and  3,000  police  brutal- 
ity cases  each  year,  most  of  which  are 
investigated  by  the  FBL  said  Dunne 
But  only  about  50  or  60  cases,  most 
alleging  civil  nghts  abuses,  arc  pre- 
sented to  grand  junes  each  year  by 
Justice  officials,  and  about  85  percent 
of  those  cases  “wind  up  m indictments." 
said  Dunne 

“We  don't  present  cases  to  a grand 
jury  unless  w«  are  convinced  that  we 


have  enough  evidence  to  prove  guilt 
beyond  a reasonable  doubt  Ordinarily, 
probable  cause  is  the  standard  for  ob- 
taining a Federal  indictment  but  be- 
cause we  know  these  cases  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  convict,  wc  determine  that  we 
will  not  present  a case  to  the  grand  jury 
unless  we  believe  it's  strong  enough  to 
cpnvict."hesaid  About  80  percent  of 
the  indictments  end  in  convictions,  he 
added 

Dunne  added  that  Justice  Depan- 
ment  officials  arc  working  closely  with 
U.S.  ofliaals  m Los  Angeles  and  the 
office  of  Los  Angelas  County  Oismci 
Attorney  Ira  Reiner  in  their  continuing 
investigations  of  the  incident  Four 
officers  were  indicted  March  15  on 
charges  stemming  from  the  beating  of 
King,  a 25-year-old  parolee  who  was 
attempbng  to  dude  officers  during  what 
was  described  as  a high-speed  cha.se 


Officials  have  indicated  that  other  offi 
cers  at  the  scene  — as  many  as  1 1 in  all 
— may  also  face  charges  because  ot 
their  inaction  or  unwillingness  to  stop 
the  beating 

Police  Chict  Daryl  F Gates  ha 
waged  a political  bank  to  keep  his  jon 
ever  since  the  beating  incident,  whic 
he  initially  termed  “an  aberration 
Gates  has  been  accused  of  allowing.  i 
ihewordsofReprescniaiiveConyer..  i 
"culture  ot  violence”  to  flourish  in  ih< 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  tha' 
has  allowed  officers  to  commit  violent 
acts  with  impumt)  Mayor  Tom  Bra 
dlcy  has  called  for  Gate's  resignation 
but  the  Chief  has  refused  to  step  aside 
and  can  only  be  removed  by  a vote  ot 
the  city's  five-member  Police  Com 
mission  which  appointed  him  Atpes' 
time.  Gates  remained  in  control  of  the 
Police  Department 


Two  Midwest  views  of  traffic  enforcement 


St.  Louis-area  agencies  seek  voluntary 
driver  compliance  with  speed  limits 


Green  Bay  cops  cry  'foul'  over 
alleged  traffic  ticket  quotas 


St  Louis-area  lass  enforcement 
agencies  have  joined  together  m an 
anti-speeding  program  svhose  success 
IS  measured  not  in  the  number  of  tickets 
issued,  but  by  whether  a stepped-up  en- 
forcement presence  on  certain  target 
days  results  in  an  increased  awareness 
by  motonsls  as  to  the  dangers  of  break- 
ing the  speed  limit 

Two  or  three dayseach  month,  upto 
1 50  local  and  state  police  officers  from 
Mjurisidictions  inand  anxmd  St.  Louis, 
including  the  Missoun  State  Highway 
Patrol  and  the  Illinois  Slate  Police,  fan 
out  on  major  state  rouie.s  and  interstate 
highways  m a “concentrated  effort"  to 
educate  the  public  abixit  the  conse- 
quences ot  speeding,  said  Sgt.  Ron  Klein 
of  the  St-  Louis  Police  Department's 
Traffic  Safety  Division 

Voluntary  compliance,  education 
and  safety  awareness  is  the  goal  of  the 
program,  which  has  been  dubbed  Op- 
eration Gateway,  said  Klein  ‘The  more 
tickets  we  wnie.  the  bigger  the  failure 
of  the  program,”  he  told  LEN  “WcTe 
trying  to  educate  people  that  we're  out 
here,  and  we  want  them  to  slow  down 
because  it's  for  ihcir  safety  as  well  as 


other  motonsLs  on  the  highway  ” 
“When  we  come  back  six  or  nine 
months  from  now,  and  we're  still  wm- 
mg  as  many  tickets  as  nine  months 
before,  then  something  is  wrong  The 
message  is  not  getting  out  and  we  have 
not  gained  voluntary  compliance." 
added  Sgt.  David  Jung,  a spokesman 
for  the  Illinois  State  Pobce 

Area  motonsls  are  notified  through 
newspapers.  TV  and  radio  ads  about 
upcoming  Gateway  target  days,  when 
traffic  officers  take  to  the  roads  m full 
force  The  increased  presence  is  aimed 
at  simply  getting  motonsts  to  slow  down 
and  be  aware  of  posted  speed  limits. 
Klein  said.  On  the  target  days,  speeding 
will  not  neceasanly  result  in  sanctions 
against  offender.  — alleasimSt  Louis 
Motonsls  there  who  exceed  the  speed 
limit  up  to  69  m.p.h.  are  issued  warn- 
ings; those  clocked  at  70  or  above  will 
receive  summonses,  which  require  a 
mandatory  court  appearance 

Illinois  State  ftilioe  officials  say  that, 
unlike  other  agencies  pariicipating  in 
the  progranx  they  prefer  to  remain  tight- 
lipped  about  where  and  at  what  times 
officers  will  be  enforcing  speed  limits 


on  the  target  dates  And  officers  will 
issue  tickets  to  traffic  violators  as  they 
see  fit.  said  Sergeant  Jung 

The  operation  had  been  earned  out 
twice  by  mid-March  On  March  12. 
panicipaiing  officers  issued  199  sum- 
monses and  gave  148  wanungs.  said 
Klein 

Planning  for  Operation  Gateway 
began  after  a survey  by  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion. and  by  the  Divisiorvs  of  Highway 
Safety  in  the  two  states,  indicated  that 
speed-relatixl  accidents  were  up  in  the 
bi-statc  region  Speed-related  a«.cidcnLs 
rose  about  23  percent  from  1989  to 
1990.  according  to  Klein,  with  speed  a 
factor  in  about  60  percent  of  the  51 
traffic  fatalities  in  St  Louis  last  year  In 
addition,  speed  aimpansons  by  law 
cnlorcemeni  agencies  have  shown  that 
the  average  speed  on  St  Louis-area 
highways,  which  have  a 55-ntp.h  spwd 
limit. is63  “Thafstaking intoaccoum 
both  the  slow  lane  and  the  fast  lane." 
said  Klein.  “We've  got  a lot  of  80- 
m.p.h.  drivers  out  there  " 

The  findings  prompted  area  law 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Police  in  Green  Bay . Wise  . will  go 
to  court  next  month  hoping  tooblainan 
injunction  against  what  they  claim  is  a 
Police  Department  policy  that  man- 
dates disciplinary  action  against  offi- 
cers who  fail  to  write  a certain  number 
of  traffic  tickets  each  month  — a policy 
they  charge  constitutes  a quota  system, 
but  which  city  officials  deny 

Thomas  Panns.  an  anomey  repre- 
senting 145  members  of theGrccn  Bay 
Police  Bargaining  Unit,  filed  the  noo- 
tion  on  Feb  19  in  Brown  County  Cir- 
cuit Court  seeking  an  injunction  against 
the  practice,  which  he  said  began  in 
January  “whenguys  werestartmgiobc 
written  up  because  they  didn't  meet  a 
quota  in  giving  out  traffic  citations  ” 
Panns  told  LEN  he  sou^i  the  injunc- 
tion while  the  Wisconsin  Employment 
Relations  Commission  reviews  the 
prohibitive-practice  bnef  he  filed  on 
behalf  of  the  police  officers  — a priv 
ess  that  could  take  a year  or  more  A 
heanng  before  Judge  William  Dufty  is 
set  for  Apnl  24 

According  to  a policy  directive  is- 
sued by  Green  Bay  police  officials, 
"deficiencies  in  productivity  will  be 


handled  by  each  shift  commands 
through  progressive  disciplinary  prr 
cedure-s"  that  could  ultimately  result  n 
an  officer's  dismissal  fn>m  the  forC' 

Panns  said  that  since  the  union'sobjes 

tions.  the  disapimary  aspects  of  th. 
order  have  been  withdrawn  Pnor 
that,  however,  some  officers  ttceivec 
“letters  of  repnmand."  Panns  saiu 
which  mtonn  officas  they  haven't  wni 
ten  enough  traffic  citations,  making 
clear  that  a quota  system  is  in  effect 

Green  Bay  police  officials  declines 
to  comment  on  the  policy  and  deferred 
questions  to  Assistant  City  Atiomc' 
Mark  Warpireki.  who  demed  the  un 
ion's  chm-ce  “If  we  notice  that  some 
one  hasn't  wntten  a ticket  m a month 
[or  nxirel  we  begin  to  wonder  whether 
they  undersuxxJ  what  it  was  they  were 
suppcM.ed  to  be  doing  when  they  were 
out  on  the  road."  he  said  The  directive 
was  issuedas  "anassessment  technique 
for  work  pertixnurKe  purposes  But 
there  was  nev  w any  rule  that  s.aid.  'Thixi 
shalt have  lOcitationsamght'or any- 
thing like  that  “ 

The  directive,  he  said,  simply  noti- 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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Experts  won't  rule 
out  long-term  risks 
from  traffic  radar 


Possible  radar-cancer  link 
to  have  its  day  in  court 


The  controversy  over  the  long-term  health  effects  of 
police  radar  use  entered  a new  phase  March  12  when  a 
lawyer,  representing  a U.S.  Park  Police  officer  suffering 
from  an  inoperable  brain  tumor,  filed  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  lawsuit  to  allege  that  the  long-term  use  of 
police  radar  caused  his  client's  cancer. 

John  E.  Sweeney,  an  Agoura  Hills.  Calif.,  attorney, 
filed  the  lawsuit  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  San  Francisco 
and  told  LEN  he  expects  to  file  similar  lawsuits  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

The  lawsuit,  which  seeks  millions  of  dollars  in  dam- 
ages from  Kustoncs  Signal  Inc . the  nation's  large.st  pro- 
ducer of  police  radar  units,  was  filed  on  behalf  of 
Hyman  R Rosen,  39.  who  worked  in  San  Francisco's 
Golden  Gate  National  Park  from  1978  to  1987.  but  now 
is  assigned  to  the  New  York  area’s  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area. 

Metastasized  Melanoma 

Rosen  used  a Kustom-produced  MR-9  Moving 
Radar  System  "regularly,  routinely,  repeatedly,  and 
continuously  for  several  hours  of  a time”  during  his 
regular  duties,  the  suit  said,  and  followed  the  manufac- 
turer's instructions.  In  1986.  Rosen  was  diagnosed  with 
melanoma,  which  has  metastasized.  The  suit  contends 
that  Rosen's  cancer  was  a direct  result  of  his  exposure 
to  "dangerous,  unhealthful  and  harmful  microwave 
energy  of  sufficient  power  deasity  levels"  emitted  by 
the  radar  device. 

The  suit  charges  that  radar  units  manufactured  by 
Kustom  Signal  were  defective,  partially  because  of  a 
failure  by  Kustom  to  give  adequate  warnings  about  pos- 
sible hazards  posed  by  the  operation  of  the  devices. 

The  suit  also  alleges  that  the  radar  device  used  by 


Rosen  "emitted  dangerous  and  harmful  microwave  en- 
ergy of  sufficient  power  density  levels  as  to  cause” 
Rosen's  illness.  The  design  of  the  unit  allowed  a "wide 
variation  in  power  density  levels,  and  dangerous  levels 
of  leaked  microwave  energy,”  the  suit  added. 

It  also  charges  that  Kustom  officials  misled  U.S. 
Park  Police  officials  about  the  potential  for  danger 
associated  with  radar  devices.  The  suit  says  Kustom 
officials  made  "intentionally  false  and  misleading” 
claims,  including  assertions  that  their  products  were  not 
capable  of  "pnxiucing  microwave  fields  in  excess  of 
safe  human  exposure  levels,  and  that  no  scientific  basis 
existed  to  support  a causal  connection  between  harmful 
biological  effects  and  the  microwave  fields  generated” 
by  the  devices. 

No  Explanation  Other  than  Radar 

Sweeney,  who  has  specialized  in  radiation-injury 
cases  for  nearly  25  years,  said  he  is  "absolutely 
convinced”  of  a link  between  the  onset  of  cancer  and 
long-term  exposure  to  microwaves  and  radiofrequency 
radiation  emitted  by  police  traffic  radars. 

“The  kinds  of  cancers  I've  seen  and  the  location 
within  the  body  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  hand-held 
or  portable  radar  systems  are  inexplicable  in  any  other 
fashion.  These  are  young  men  with  no  conmbuiory 
history  of  any  kind.  In  each  case,  they  have  histories  of 
long,  long  exposure  — I'm  talking  about  hours  at  a time 
— for  a number  of  days  per  week  over  a matter  of 
years.  That  kind  of  exposure  has  never  been  experi- 
enced before  in  that  way.”  said  Sweeney. 

John  Kusek.  a Kustoms  senior  vice  president,  told 
LEN  he  was  unaware  of  the  suit  and  could  offer  no 
comment. 


Continued  from  Page  I 
entl)  not  been  considered  in  establish- 
ing the  allowableexposurelevelsgiven 
above."  (For  the  rec<immendations  of 
Pavlik  arxl  others,  w sidebar.  Page  9.] 

Highway  Patrol  Satisfied 

A similar  comment  was  included  in 
3 report  by  scientists  of  the  BattcUe 
Jnsiiiutc  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  who  as- 
sevsed  radiation  hazards  of  radar  and 
vommunicaQoRs  equipment  used  by  the 
Ohio  Stale  Highway  Patrol.  As  in  Flor- 
ida. the  meusured  units  generally  ”were 
u cll  belov.  the  (ANSI  and  OSHAl  stan- 
dard limits,”  although  in  a feu  uistanoes 
'measured  levels  exceeded  th^  limits 
and  some  changes  m equipment  loca- 
tion and/or  operation  may  be  war- 
ranted.” wrote  Robert  T.  Whilacre,  a 
research  scientist  with  Battelle's 
Electromagnetics  Section. 

Like  Pavlik,  though,  Whilacre  added 
a caveat.  He  cautioned  that  s^ile  the 
standards  speafy  definite  limits,  'they 
should  not  be  construed  as  representing 
a sharp  boundary  between  a hazard  and 
a non-hazard.  They  are  regulatory 
(emphasis  Whiiacre's]  Limits,  somewhat 
analogous  to  a speed  limit.  They  are 
denved  from  a large  body  of  experi- 
mental data  (sometimes  contradictory), 
some  subjective  judgment  concerning 
the  magrutude  of  an  adequate  safety 
factor,  and  some  discenuneni  of  what 
constitutes  an  acceptable  risk  in  light  of 
the  perceived  benefits  (which]  are 
(largely)  economic,  so  there  is  a good 
deal  of  controversy  concerrung  the 
proper  trade-off.”  he  wrote.  He  said  ra- 
diological health  experts  agree  that 
individuals  "having  control  over  (their 
own  or  others)  exposure  to  NIR  (non- 
iofuzing  radiaoon]  should  strive  to  keep 
the  exposure  'as  low  as  reasonably 
achievable  ' That  is.  the  less  the  expo- 
sure, the  lower  the  risk.” 

In  his  conclusion,  Whitacre  noted 
that  "little  is  known  about  the  long- 
term effeas  of  electromagnetic  radia- 
tion exposure...  (A)lthough  some  of 
the  measured  power  densities  around 
these  antennas  exceed  the  Standards, 
the  real  safety  and  health  imiblem  is 
long-term  exposure." 

The  Batelle  report  was  analyzed  by 
the  Division  of  Safety  and  Hygiene  of 
the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Workers'  Compen- 
sation. who  passed  it  on  to  Highway 
Patrol  officials  in  late  February.  Not- 
withstanding Whitacre's  caveat  about 
long-term  hazards,  Supi.  Thomas  W. 
Rice  said  he  had  to  conclude,  on  the 
basis  of  the  report,  "that  there  are  no 
indications  that  our  radar  is  the  source 
of  any  increased  health  nsk." 

“We’ve  been  researching  this  fw 
months,  ever  since  Trooper  Poynier 
brought  this  to  our  attention  atKl  said 
there  could  be  a problem."  said  Sgt. 
Kathleen  B Plesich.  a Highway  Patrol 
spokeswoman  "His  concerns  were 
taken  very  seriously  and  we  explored 
every  avenue  that  we  could.  And  the 
result  of  our  exploration  and  research 
Uiows  us  that  there  is  no  danger  ~ 

How  Reliable  Are 
Existing  Standards? 

As  Rice's  and  Plesich's  statements 
indicate,  some  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials view  the  ANSI  standard  as  a thresh- 
old indicating  safe  levels  for  exposure 
lomicrosvaveradiation  Manufacturers 


say  they  also  rely  on  the  ANSI  standard 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  their  products. 

"Our  traffic  radar  units  typically 
operate  at  about  20  percent  to  30  per- 
cent of  that  (ANSI)  exposure  limit," 
said  John  Kusek,  senior  vice  president 
of  Kustom  Signal  Inc.,  the  largest  U.S. 
manufacturer  of  police  radar  units.  "Our 
position  IS  that  in  typical  operation  you 
have  a built-in  safety  factor  of  3(X)  to 
400  times  below  what  is  recognized  as 
safe  limits.  And  even  if  you  were  in 
front  of  (the  unit]  continuously,  you’re 
still  below  (he  imuts  that  are  recog- 
nized as  safe  by  credible  authority  " 

But  many  scientists  and  others 
knowledgeable  of  the  ANSI  standard 
point  out  that  it  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count any  possible  non-thermal  risks 
associated  with  microwave  radiation, 
nor  does  it  address  long-term  chronic 
exposure.  Readings  that  fall  below  the 
ANSI  standard  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
guarantee  that  the  exposures  will  not 
harm  the  officers  over  the  long  term, 
they  say.  Moreover,  as  LEN  has  learned, 
there  arequestions  as  to  just  how  "cred- 
ible" an  authority  ANSI  is. 

The  American  National  Standards 
Institute,  a New  York  City-based,  non- 
governmental orgaiuzatioo.  developed 
the  stacxlard  most  often  quoted  by  .sci- 
entists with  regard  to  safe  exposure 
limits  to  radiofrequency  radiation.  The 
standard  was  last  revised  in  1 982;  fwior 
to  the  revision,  it  was  the  sartK  as  the 
OSHA  standard  of  10  milliwatts  per 
square  centimeter.  Even  with  the  revi- 
sion. however,  the  ANSI  standard  is  far 
more  tolerant  than  exposure  limits  set 
in  other  countries. 

Leo  Birenbaum,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  electrical  engineering  at  New 
York  Polytechnic  University  who  was 
a member  of  the  committee  that  revised 
the  standard,  said  the  revision  was  not 
made  with  biophysical  or  medical  ef- 
fects in  mind. 

"Those  ANSI  limits  are  really  a 
consensus  limii."  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view with  LEN.  “You  think  that  if  you 
set  a limit  that  it's  medically  based  on 
something,  but  it  really  wasn't  that  way. 
The  number  of  medical  people  that 
were  involved  in  this  ANSI  committee 
was  very,  very  small  — two  or  three.  1 
don't  know.  There  were  a lot  of  people 
from  the  military,  there  were  a lot  of 
people  fromcomparues  dial  made  radar 
devices,  a lot  of  people  from  the  regu- 
latory agencies...  Each  person  had  inter- 
ests they  were  trying  to  protect." 

In  essence.  Birenbaum  stated,  the 
standard  is  a "pseudo-scientific,  pseudo- 
health measure”  that  should  not  be 
accepted  "as  an  indicator  of  what's  safe 
and  what's  not.” 

A Disputed  Study 

The  standard  is  basically  worth- 
less for  exposures  that  are  considered 
chronic”  suchas  those  typically  experi- 
enced by  police  officers  using  traffic 
radar,  said  Dr.  Roben  Becker,  a physi- 
cian who  has  seen  patients  with  micro- 
wave  radiation-related  injures  and  who 
ha.s  been  involved  since  the  I950's  in 
research  on  the  biological  effects  of 
electromagnetic  fields  A professor  at 
Upstate  Medical  Center  in  Syracuse. 
NY.  and  at  Lousiana  Stale  University 
m Shreveport.  Becker  lost  the  sight  in 
one  eye  from  years  of  working  with  a 
device  that  emitted  microwave  radia- 
ton. 


Becker  said  that  the  ANSI  standard 
was  based  on  the  premise  that  the  only 
way  microwaves  could  produce  bio- 
logical effects  was  if  they  resulted  in 
thermal  effects  on  tissues.  "We  now 
knowthatisdefinitely,  KXlperceni.  for 
sure,  isortfae,'' saiO  BeeVeT'^Ybu  don't 
have  to  heat  (he  tissues.  We  don't  know 
what  the  safe  level  is.  We  do  know  that 
(he  ANSI  level  is  not  safe.” 

Scientists  point  to  one  study,  con- 
ducted forthcU.S.AirForce  in  1984  by 
E>r.  Arthur  Guy.  director  of  the  bioelec- 
tromagnelics  research  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  as  suggest- 
ing that  high-frequency  microwaves 
such  as  those  emined  by  radar  can  cause 
non-thermal  cell  changes.  In  the  study 


— the  finding  of  which  are  much  dis- 
puted within  the  scientific  a^mmunity 

— rats  chronically  exposed  to  doses  of 
pulsed  microwaves  at  higher  levels  than 
those  emined  by  traffic  radar  antenna-s 
later  developed  cancer  at  much  higher 
rates  than  rats  in  a control  group. 

"For  the  (biological]  effects  to  be 
significant,  we  had  to  lump  all  of  the 
effects  together  — the  different  types 
of  cancers  and  the  different  organs  they 
appeared  m,”  Guy  said.  "Eighteen  ani- 
mals had  malignant  tumors  in  (he  ex- 
posed group  and  five  in  the  control 
group  had  these.  They  all  occurred  when 
(he  animals  were  relatively  old,  and  if 
you  looked  at  any  one  panicular  type  of 
cancer  or  organ  by  itself,  it  wasn't  sig- 


nificant. Various  people  have  different 
opinioas  on  how  strong  that  evidence 
is.  but  there's  no  scientific  way  that  one 
could  use  this  to  conclude  that  the  pulsed 
microwaves  that  we  used  caused  the 
cancers.  It  wixild  have  to  replicated  a 
couple  of  times  " Even  so.  he  added, 
police  radar  would  not  correspond  to 
the  types  of  pulsed  microwave  signals 
to  which  the  rats  were  exposed- 

Research  Needed 

As  Becker  pointed  out,  little  is 
known  about  the  biological  effects  of 
low-level  microwaves andeleccromag- 
netic  fields.  LEN's  mquines  of  scien- 
tists nationwide  found  opinion  divided 
on  the  issue,  but  many  of  those  inter- 


Police  officers  who  once  used  radar  units  like  this  one.  installed  in  New  York  City  police  cruisers  In  the  1950’s,  may 
now  be  at  Increased  risk  on  developing  cancer  from  the  device's  radiofrequency  and  microwave  emissions. 
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On  this  it's  agreed:  studies  are  lacking 


viewed  agreed  that  insufficient  research 
has  been  done  — and  that  more  is 
needed. 

“What  seems  to  be  reasonably  clear 
is  that  there  is  a potential  problem  for 
people  who  are  exposed  to  the  fields  on 
a routine  basis — a potential  problem  in 
the  sense  that  the  nsk  for  disease  is 
greater,"  said  Andrew  Manno,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Society  for 
Bioeleccricity,  a group  of  more  than 
100  scientists  who  specialize  in  the 
effects  of  weak  electncal  signals  on 
living  things.  "The  other  thing  I can  tell 
you  for  sure  is  that  the  assumption  that 
there  is  no  increased  disease  risk  is  not 
warranted.  It's  not  solidly  based.  It's 
false.  It's  wrong." 

Polytechnic  University’s  Professor 
Birenbaum  also  pointed  to  a tack  of 
conclusive  studies  linking  low-level 
microwaves  and  the  onset  of  diseases 
such  as  cancer.  But  Birenbaum,  who 
has  worked  with  Dr.  Milton  Zaret,  a 
Scarsdalc.  N.  Y . ophthalmologist  who 
documented  a link  between  microwave 
radiation  and  the  development  of  eye 
cataracts,  feels  the  link  is  not  incon- 
ceivable. 

"Nobody  has  shown  conclusively 
beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt  that  this  is 
i(  — you  take  u guy  and  you  sit  him  in 
a low-level  pulsed  radar  situation  for  a 
long  time,  and  bingo,  cancer  will  de- 
velop. But  there's  a feeling  1 have  that 
[the  theory]  is  right.  There’s  a feeling 
that  leukemias  and  lymphomas  are  not 
unreasonable.  . .if  you  arc  exposed  to 
pulsed  radar  emissions,"  said  Biren- 
baum. 

Scientists  on  the  r ;r  side  of  the 

argument  also  pomi  to  a lack  of  studies 
that  prove  a link  between  radar  emis- 
sions and  health  effects.  Kenneth  R. 
Foster,  an  associate  professcr  of  bioen- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, said  tlut  as  far  an  anyone  has 
been  able  to  prove,  "there’s  no  indica- 
tion that  there’s  a problem”  with  the 
microwave  emissions  from  police  ra- 
dar units. 

“Apart  from  [Guy’s  study),  there’s 


been  no  ev  idence  at  al  I . Nor  is  there  any 
real  reason  to  suspect  a problem.”  said 
Foster.  Yet  he  cautioned:  “From  a philo- 
sophical basis,  you  can  never  mle  out 
that  a hazard  might  exist  but  there's 
precious  little  evidence  that  anything 
significant  is  occurring  or  is  likely  to 
occur.  Policemen  face  a number  of 
significant  risks  in  their  occupations 


Kusek  too  added  that  one  "can  never 
prove  conclustvely  that  something  could 
never  cause  harm." 

Epidemiological 
Study  Due 

Marino  pointed  out  that  a "great 
deal  of  ignorance"  about  the  issue  ex- 


dence at  hand.  I would  think  policemen 
would  be  very  reluctant  to  use  these 
devices  until  such  studies  are  made.” 
At  least  one  researcher  is  convinced 
that  enough  anecdotal  evidence  -exists 
to  warrant  an  epidemiolo^cal  study 
into  a possible  link  between  police  traf- 
fic radar  and  cancer  Dr  Samuel  Mil- 
ham.  who  heads  the  chronic  disease 


"/  couldn't  imagine  that  outside  light  could  give  you 
a tumor  on  the  inside  of  the  eye.  Radiation  could." 

— Dr.  Samuel  Milham 


which  they  can  do  something  about  — 
and  it’s  not  clear  that  this  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  them." 

Nor  did  John  Osepchuk.  an  official 
of  the  Electromagnetic  Energy  Policy 
Alliance  in  Washington.  D.C..  feel  that 
concerns  over  possible  hazards  from 
long-term  exposure  to  microwave 
emissions  from  police  radar  units  were 
warranted.  "Police  radar  has  been 
around  a long  time."  said  Osepchuk.  a 
researcher  for  the  Lexington.  Mass.- 
based  Raytheon  Company.  “It’s  been 
reviewed  extensively.  It’s  been  looked 
at  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. All  of  the  aulhonties  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  police  radar  exists  and 
they've  never  thought  it  deserves  any 
regulation." 

He  maintained  that  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  such  as  OSHA  and  the 
FDA  “have  remained  fairly  silent  on 
the  issue  because  compared  to  many 
other  things  in  life,  that’s  a very,  very 
small  source  of  energy,  especially  when 
you  consider  that  we  permit  people  to 
use  radios  that  are  thousands  of  times 
higher.” 

Kusiom  Signal’s  vice  president 
Kusek  contends  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  to  show  "any  correlation  be- 
tween microwave  emissions  [at  levels 
emitted  by  police  radar  devices]  and 
any  increase  incancerous  effects  above 
that  for  the  population  in  general."  Yet 


The  buck 
starts  here: 


(LEN's  investigation  of  regulatory  responsibiiiry/or  traffic  radar  devices  at 
Hints  had  some  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  old  game  of  “hot  potato.  " in  which 
everyone  tnes  to  awid  getting  stuck  with  the  u/idesirable  object  when  the 
game  ends.  Offeredbeloware  excerpted  samples  of  the  tnier\iews  that  were 
conducted:  names  of  iiuJividiutls  have  been  onuited. ) 


An  official  al  the  National  laslitule  of  Standards  and  Technolog>'  says: 
“NIST  does  not  have  the  standard;  we  defer  to  the  ANSI  standard.  That  ore 
in  turn  m based  on  an  OSHA  standard  ’’ 

An  official  at  the  Commerce  Department’s  Office  of  Law  Enforcement 
Standards  says:  “Our  office  is  essentially  captive  to  the  interests  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  as  it  relates  todeveloping  standards  for  a variety 
of  equipment. . . . The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  present  the  data  that  we  have 
available,  refer  people  to  the  speafications  for  that  type  of  exposure  and  let 
them  draw  their  own  conclusions." 

Another  official  al  NIST  say.s:  "All  we  do  is  simply  make  the  scientific 
measurementsandthenweletsomconeelscdecideifit'sahazard  There 
IS  some  work  being  done  at  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safely 
Administration. " 

An  official  at  NHTSA  says:  "OSHA  will  addrc.ss  the  issue  " 

An  official  al  the  Occupational  .Safety  and  Health  Administration  says: 
"I’m  sure  we  have  not  studied  it.  nor  do  we  have  any  standard  on  it." 


ists  because  "no  one  has  ever  studied 
the  people  who  use  those  devices.  The 
hope  1 think  has  been  that  nobody  will 
get  around  todoing  that  because  a lot  of 
people  are  concerned  that  we  might  not 
want  to  find  out  what  we  might  find  out 
from  such  a study." 

Paul  Brodeur.  the  author  of  two 
books  on  the  possible  health  effect.%  of 
electromagnetic  fields  and  microwave 
radiatioiu  believes  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  about  possible  hazard.s  to 
advise  police  officers  "to  be  very  care- 
ful about  a lot  of  radar  exposure." 

"A  full-scale  investigation  of  the 
health  expenence  of  policemen  who 
have  used  the  radars  should  be  under- 
taken," he  told  LEN.  “With  the  evi- 


cpidemiology  section  of  the  Washing- 
ton Department  of  Health,  and  his  col- 
league Dr  Robert  Davis,  have  begun 
tracking  the  health  histones  of  more 
than  1. 000  Washington  State  Police 
officers  who  entered  the  agency  begin- 
ning in  I960  "Thcrc'senough anecdo- 
tal evidence  to  make  me  curious."  said 
Milham.  "It  looks  like  other  parts  of  the 
electromagnetic  spectrum  have  very 
potent  biologic  and  carcinogenic  ef- 
fects I wouldn't  expect  the  radar  mi- 
crowave to  be  any  different." 

Some  cntics  of  the  radar-caiKer  link 
contend  that  some  of  the  melanoma.s 
that  have  stneken  police  officers  could 
result  from  exposure  to  the  ultraviolet 
rays  of  the  sun  — a known  cancer 


cause  But  Milham  said  sunlight  cannot 
account  for  the  reported  occurrerKes  of 
melanomas  inside  the  eye.  “1  couldn't 
imagine  that  outside  light  could  give 
you  a turTKir  on  the  inside  of  the  eye. 
Radiation  could."  he  said 

“We'll  be  able  to  find  out  what  they 
died  of.  and  when  they  dodie.  we’ll  get 
thedealh  certificates."  Davis  saidof  the 
morbidity  study,  adding  that  it  may  be 
more  than  a year  before  any  initial 
findings  are  made  Davis  said  factors 
that  may  complicate  research  include  a 
low  death  rate  among  troopers  in  the 
study  group  and  the  relative  short  pe- 
riod of  lime  that  radar  ha.s  been  used  on 
a wide  scale  “People  who  have  been 
exposed  to  radar  20  years  ago  would 
just  begin  to  come  down  with  their 
cancer  now."  he  said 

Cnn.sidenng  the  lack  of  currently 
available  data,  said  DavLs.  such  a study 
seems  to  be  “an  obvious  first  step" 
because  no  link-s  can  be  drawn  on  a 
ca.sc-by-ca.se  basis  The  only  way  to 
postulate  such  a link  is  to  “study  large 
groups  of  pctiple  and  see  whether  the 
[cancer)  rates  are  elevated"  ugamst  those 
of  the  general  population,  he  said 

Cops  Can’t  Wait 

Law  enforcement  officials  say  they 
don’t  have  lime  to  wait  for  answers  if 
police  officers  are  indeed  becoming 
Continued  on  Page  12 


Risk~reduction  need  not  be  tricky; 
simple  precautions  can  be  helpful 


Given  the  uncertaioly  that  pre- 
vails with  respect  to  possible  health 
hazards  from  the  long-term  usage  of 
police  radar  units,  law  enforcement 
officials  may  be  wondenng  whether 
potential  risk-s  to  traffic  officer?  out- 
weigh the  benefits  of  using  the  de- 
vices. But  experts  maintain  that  rela- 
tively minor  adjustments  can  be  made 
to  the  uruts  that  will  greatly  reduce 
any  possible  health  nsks. 

Above  all,  experts  insist,  the  units 
should  not  be  mounted  inside  patrol 
cars  m such  a way  that  allows  trans- 
missions from  the  antenna  to  be  di- 
rected toward  the  operating  officer's 
head.  “If  they  're  mounted  up  front  or 
on  the  side  or  outside  [of  the  ve- 
hicle], I think  that's  probably  a whole 
lot  safer,"  said  Dr  Samuel  Milham 
of  the  Washington  Department  of 
Health's  epidemiology  section, 
which  IS  conducting  a study  into  the 
possible  link  between  radar  use  and 
the  development  of  cancer. 

Norman  K.  Schmidt,  the  regional 
manager  of  Florida  Bureau  of  Con- 
sultation and  Enforcement's  Divi- 
sion of  Safety,  warned  against  mount- 
ing the  units  “behind  the  operator" 
and  leaving  them  on  “contmuou.sly  " 

A report  by  Schmidt’s  agency, 
which  tested  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla,. 
Police  Department’s  hand-held  ra- 
dar guns.  advLscd  that  police  switch 
to  a model  with  a trigger  switch  to 
limitactivationtime.s  Theuniisuscd 
by  the  agency — the  “Rilcon"  model 
from  KiLstom  Signal  — are  “appar- 
ently activated  continuously.”  noted 
the  report,  which  also  cautioned  that 
users  should  not  place  (he  activated 
devices  on  their  laps  between  speed 
checks  — a practice  that  is  appar- 
ently widespread  among  traffic  offi- 
cers who  use  radar  guns. 


One  quick  fix  that  agerreies  can  utilize  is  to  put  radar  devices  ouLside  the 
patrol  car,  with  beams  aimed  away  from  an  oAlcer's  head. 


Dr  Roben  Becker,  a physician  and 
scientist  who  has  studied  the  biological 
effecLs  of  electromagnetic  fields  since 
(he  late  l9S0’s.  said  that  potential  health 
nsks  posed  by  hand-held  radar  units  arc 
greatly  reduced  if  the  unit  is  used  out- 
doors. But  use  of  the  devices  mside 
patrol  cars  whose  intenors  are  fitted 
with  metal  cages  might  pose  greater 
nsks  As  radiation  pa.s.ses  through  (he 
windshield.  Becker  observed,  "any 
scattered  radiation  from  the  rest  of  the 
umtthathiLs  the  metallic  portions  of  the 
car  will  be  reflected  mside  " The  con- 
figuration of  the  vehicle's  intenor  acts 
as  a "tin  can.  .with  a glass  window  at 
one  end,"  he  said,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  officer  is  exposed  to  greater  levels 
of  potentially  harmful  radar  emissiores 
Safety  officials  of  the  Ohio  Bureau 
of  Workers’  Compensation,  who  ana- 
lyzed a radar  study  done  by  the  Battellc 

Institute  for  the  Ohio  State  Highway 
Patrol,  said  that  holding  onto  a radar 
antenna  "should  never  be  done."  citing 
the  possibility  of  bums 

Becker  aiKl  others  say  that  manu- 
facturers should  rede.sign  radar  units  so 


that  the  traresmitter  is  located  ourside 
the  car.  an  adjustment  that  some  law 
enforcement  agencies  have  already 
made  The  Hernando  County.  Ra.. 
Sheriffs  Department  look  radar  an- 
tennas that  were  formerly  mounted 
in  the  front  and  back  mtenors  of 
police  cars  and  relocated  them  onto 
the  vehicles'  light  bars  “Our  garage 
people  popped  off  a lens  on  the  light 
bar  and  found  there  was  enough  room 
to  mount  the  antenna  nghi  there 
where  the  lights  are,  They  manufac- 
tured a little  bracket,  placed  the  an- 
tenna on  that,  put  the  lens  back  on — 
and  it  works  great,"  said  Sandy 
Shields,  a research  analyst  for  the 
agency 

The  $20-pcr-imit  retrofitting  job 
was  done  as  port  of  a “precautionary 
move"  — which  also  included  a 
peimanent  ban  on  the  use  of  the 
agency's  two  hand-held  radar  units 
— undertaken  after  officials  agreed 
that  enough  information  existed  on 
possible  health  hazards  connected  to 
radar  use  to  warant  “legiDtnaie 
concern,”  Shields  told  LEN 
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Forum 

Warner: 

First  we  hang  them,  then  we  try  them 


B>  John  Warner 

The  near-hystena  that  has  developed  m some 
quanen>  regarding  the  telonies  committed  by  Los 
Angeles  police  officers  uptm  the  person  of  Rod- 
nes  Glenn  King  is  excessive  and  unjustifiably 
damaging  to  the  law  enforcement  profession 
.Adminedly.  the  fects  as  demonstrated  by  the  vidav 
tape  are  compelling,  as  is  the  evidence  of  the 
subsequent  covemp  by  the  officers  In  this  com- 
mentator's opinion,  all  officers  who  were  at  the 
scene  should  be  charged,  iiKiuding  those  who 
stood  by  and  tailed  to  take  action  agatasi  felorues 
committed  in  their  presence 

However,  to  indict  the  whole  law  enforcement 
commuiuty,  and  especially  to  demand  the  ouster 
of  Chief  Daryl  F Gates,  is  unjust  and  not  based  on 
an\  tactual  evidence  TheKingincidenimayhavc 
been  an  aberration,  as  Chief  C»ates  suicd.  or  it  may 
be  an  indication  of  a more  senous  situation  of 
lawlessness  among  a segment  of  LAPD  officers 
In  any  case,  this  should  not  negate  the  excellent 


police  work  accomplished  by  the  vast  majonly  of 
the  personnel  of  the  department  Those  of  us  who 
know  and  respect  Chief  Gates  as  a professional 
law  enforcement  admimstraior  know  that  he  does 
not  condone  the  use  of  excessive  force  or  the 
falsification  of  police  reports,  and.  above  all.  that 
he  IS  not  a racist 

To  hold  against  the  Chiefan  oft-the-cuft  remark 
such  as  "casual  drug  abusers  should  be  shut"  is 
patently  unlair  The  statement  was  obviously  made 
to  indicate  strongly  the  need  tor  user  accountabil- 
ity No  one  in  his  right  mind  believes  that  Chief 
Gates  actually  advocates  the  shooting  of  addicts 
Yet  a number  of  these  utterances,  perhaps  over 
Slated  but  certainly  taken  out  of  context,  are  now 
being  used  to  malign  the  Chief 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  FBI  are  now 
undertaking  ananalysis  and  review  ofallegatioas 
of  police  violence  Let  us  withhold  judgment  until 
the  evidence  has  been  established 

One  can  offer  a fewreasons  why  police  profes- 


sionalism hassuMerod  in  somejunsidiclions  and, 
as  a consequence,  may  have  given  nse  to  incident 
like  that  involving  Mr.  King 

O W Wilson,  the  dean  of  American  police 
administration,  used  to  say  that  "police  work 
should  be  difficult  to  get  into,  and  easy  to  get  out 
of  " Both  goals  are  now  more  difficult  to  achieve 
Affirmative  action,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts, 
has  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  entrance  exami- 
nations and  the  selection  process  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  process  for  m-servicc  promotion 
Removal  from  the  department  for  cause  has 
also  been  hampered  through  complicated  admin- 
istrative procedures  and  subsequent  judicial  re- 
views It  IS  an  axiom  of  police  personnel  admmi 
siration  that  an  eficciive  department  must  have  a 
stringent  selection  priKCv*.  j c'omprehcaMve  train- 
ing program,  adherence  to  a code  of  ethics,  en- 
lorcement  of  discipline,  and  an  ongoing  mspec 
tional  process  Penodic  personnel  and  perform 
ance  evaluauons.  as  well  a.s  supervision  ihrough- 


Penasylvama 

Yet  just  as  the  media  has  gained  a sense  of 
balance  and  objectivity  about  what  is  happening, 
a loose  national  assembly  of  "cult  apologists." 
many  of  whom  have  thin  academic  or  professional 
credentials,  have  cranked  up  their  own  media 
campaign  to  discredit  the  issue  entirely 

The  motives,  if  not  the  alliances,  of  the  apolo- 
gists are  far  from  clear  But  their  use  of  what 
amounts  to  dubious  methixis  of  persuasion  is 
unmistakable 

A case  in  point  is  an  op<d  article  by  Donald 
Sills  that  appeared  in  the  Dec  IS.  1990,  issue  of 
Law  Enforcement  News  Titled.  "Bedeviling 
Questions  About  Workshops."  the  article  scuml- 
ously  seeks  to  tar  all  senous  investigators  of  cult- 
related  enme  as  bigots  and  deviants,  which  ot 
course  is  absurd 

The  aniclc  starts  out  by  citing  a "lund  sex 
scar«lar  surrounding  one  Michael  G Roko.s.  "an 


armaments  are.  of  necessity . now  a pan  of  every- 
day police  equipment  Who  would  have  thought 
25  years  ago  that  one  needed  a SWAT  team  to 
conduct  a drug  raid’’ 

Another  factor  is  that  greed  and  comiption  is 
the  order  of  iheday  I need  not  list  the  individuals, 
pnvate  or  public,  who  appear  almost  daily  m the 
media  accused  or  convicted  of  corrupt  practices 
Law  enforcement  officers,  unfortunately,  are  no 
exception  The  tremendous  amounts  ot  cash  float- 
ing about  in  the  mire  of  drug  trafficking  tempt  not 
only  individual  officers  but  also  the  banker,  auto- 
mobile dealer,  prosecutor,  judge  and  politician. 

The  point  in  all  this  is  that  we  are  expenencing 
a genera]  breakdown  ot  morality  and  ethics  and.  to 
a large  extent,  a lack  ot  compassion  and  fair- 
nundedne.ss  This  applies  to  the  general  popula- 
tion from  the  highest  socioecononuc  strata  to  the 
average  working  peison  Obviously  law  enforce- 
ment IS  also  affected  by  this  phenomenon 

The  remedy  is  not  a blanket  indictment  of  the 
law  enforcement  community  before  the  FBLJus- 
itce  Department  review  has  been  aimpleied  The 
steps  to  be  taken  are  a renewed  dedication  to 
professionalism,  the  strengthening  ot  the  recruit 
selection  process,  continuing  to  encourage  quali- 
fied college  graduates  to  enter  the  police  service, 
the  enforcement  of  discipline,  and  continued 
adherence  to  Wilson's  dictum  that  law  enforce- 
ment be  made  difficult  to  get  into  and  easy  to  get 
out  of 


(John  Warner  is  retired  from  the  Druft  En- 
forcement Adtninistraiion,  where  he  served  as 
Director  of  Foreign  Operations  > 


official  of  the  Cult  Awareness  Network,"  who  has 
allegedly  been  involved  in  "satarusm  workshops  " 
Tfie  weird  and  un,scemly  logic  of  the  article  pro- 
gresses as  tollows:  Rokos  was  allegedly  con 
victed  m 1982  "for  soliciting  perverted  sex  from  a 
young  undercover  policeman  posing  as  a teen 
ager".  Rokas  had  supposedly  been  active  m .i 
major  anti-cult  organization;  Rokos  had  partici- 
pated in  seminars  on  satarusm.  therefore,  intor 
mation  dispensed  m the  hundreds  ot  seminars  on 
satanism  around  the  country  is  unreliable,  and.  il 
done  at  taxpayer  expense,  is  a waste  of  public 
money 

In  an  imrixluctory  philosophy  course  such 
reasoning  would  be  given  the  grade  of  "F'  a.s  a 
most  noxious  example  of  faulty  implication,  ad 
hominem  argument,  scandalous  insenion  of  "red 
herrings”  or  glaring  irrelevancies.  and  disjointed 
chains  of  inference  The  author  of  the  piece,  a 
Baptist  minister,  falls  to  the  very  low  level  ot 
sophistication  and  raiionaliry  the  cult  apologists 
display 

The  smalt  number  ot  apologists  engaged  in  the 
assault  usually  quote  each  other,  while  citing  a 
handful  of  "cases"  that  demonstrate  the  "satanu 
panic"  IS  unfixinded  and  frivolous  at  the  same 
lime  The  "cases"  they  usually  highlight,  how- 
ever. have  never  been  taken  senously  by  police 
officials  and  rarely  even  appear  in  the  newspa 
pers.  whJe  such  monumental  and  well-dix.'umenied 


(Ceirl  A.  Raschkf.  Ph  D.,  is  [hreaor  of  the 
histiiute  for  the  Humtiniites  and  a professor  of 
religious  studiesat  the  University  of  Denser.  He  is 
the  author  of  "Painted  Black  From  Drug  Killings 
to  Heasy  Metal,  the  Alarming  True  Story  of  Hose 
Satanism  is  Terrorizing  Our  Conumiiiltes.  "pub- 
lished in  J 990 by  Harper  & Row.) 


Other  Voices 


■1  sampling  of  editorial  vtewj  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers 

DU1  law's  alcohol  tolerance  is  too  high 

"Do  you  think  you  could  pobsh  off  a six-pack  of  beer  in  three  hours  and  then  drive  safely’’  Georgia 
law  says  maybe  you  can.  A 160- pound  man  could  dnnk  four  beers  in  an  hour,  then  one  beer  per  hour 
for  the  next  two  hours,  and  still  have  a blood-alcohol  level  below  the  0 12  that  Georgia  uses  as  proof 
of  guilt  in  drunk -driving  cases.  Clearly,  the  law  doesn't  provide  for  sure  punishment  ot  drunk  drivers, 
just  for  the  drunker  ones.  In  a nanon  that  grants  more  legal  forbearance  to  dnnking  and  driving  than 
almost  any  other  industnalized  country  in  the  world.  Georgia  is  the  most  lenient  regarding  blotxl- 
alcohol  levels  in  drunk-driving  cases.  Fony-six  states  have  law.s  making  it  illegal  per  .se  to  dn  ve  with 
a certain  blood-alcohol  levd  Forty-one  of  these  states,  setihe  level  at  0 10  Four  states  set  the  level  at 
0.08  Is  It  any  wonder  that  while  alcohol-related  traffic  deaths  have  been  declining  nationally  in  recent 
years  they  have  increased  inGeorgia?  There  isampleevidence  that  the  0. 1 2 blood-alcohol  level  Georgia 
relies  on  is  well  beyond  the  point  of  driver  impairment  Compared  to  other  states.  Georgia  has  a DUl 
law  that  invites  dnvers  to  have  one  more  for  the  road  " 

— The  Atlanta  Co/u//rufio»i 
Feb  14.  1991 

Foot  patrols,  so  long  as  they  work 

“Duly  encouraged  by  the  city's  expcnence  with  frxn  patrols,  Middletown  Police  Director  George 
R Aylward  is  extending  the  patrols  to  Westfield,  known  as  'cemdo  city'  for  ii.s  hundreds  ot 
condominium  uruts  Condos  usually  are  not  the  place  to  encounter  walking  police  officers,  but  Mr 
Aylw'ard  has  reason  to  expect  the  same  success  there  as  in  the  Long  River  Village  hixising  project  ami 
in  the  North  End  and  downtown  areas  Since  the  foot  patrols  were  started,  he  says,  incidents  of  enme. 
both  senous  and  minor,  have  been  reduced  An  officer  m a cruiser  can  react  quickly  in  an  emergency . 
and  may  be  able  toapprehend  someone  who  has  committed  acn me.  But  anofficercan  help  prevent  few 
crimes  unless  he  leaves  the  car  and  spends  time  getting  to  know  residents,  offenng  advice  and  gathenng 
dps  to  learn  where  trouble  is  likeliest  to  occur  A foot-patrol  officer  is  attuned  to  this  approach 
Prevenuon  should  be  a big  pan  of  policing  The  incidence  of  stolen  cars  and  break-ins  has  been  high 
at  the  Westfield  condomiruums  Mr  Aylward  thinks  that  just  the  increased  visibility  of  officers  can  help 
reduce  the  frequency  of  those  crimes  Hemaybenghl  Itiswonhatry  Mr  Aylward  should  assess  the 
results,  and  be  prepared  to  shift  to  car  patrols  if  necessary  ~ 

— The  Hanford  Courani 
Feb  14,  1991 

A searing  message  on  videotape 

"One  woTKias  what  story  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depanmem  would  have  told  had  there  been  no 
videotape  of  Rodney  Glen  King's  arrest.  How  would  it  have  explained  his  broken  ankle,  his  battered 
face,  the  patches  of  cooked  skin  on  his  body’’  Would  ‘resisting  arrest'  have  been  enough  to  dispel  any 
questions?  Maybe  more  in^xmant,  will  ‘resLsting  arrest'  ever  be  sufficiem  again*’  By  now.  most  of  the 
nauon  must  have  seen  or  heard  of  the  videotape  shot  by  a nearby  resident  as  King,  a 25-year-old  parolee, 
was  arrested  on  a Los  Angeles  street  after  what  the  police  said  was  a high-speed  chase  Viewing  it  is 
roughly  akin  to  waichinga  wolfpack  take  down  a deer  Instead  of  fangs  and  claws,  however,  the  officers 
used  an  electneal  stun  device  and  nightsticks,  raining  as  many  as  56  blows  on  King,  including  many 
vdule  he  was  prone  on  the  ground  and  helpless  For  a society  that  wanb  and  needs  to  think  of  its  police 
as  protectors,  the  unforgiving  evidence  of  the  camera  seemed  to  come  as  a revelaoun  But  to  many 
people  in  minority  commumties.  the  tape  provided  confirmation  of  wfiai  they  say  is  persistent  abuse  at 
the  hands  of  the  police  — abuse  that  even  tough  rules  against  excessive  force  have  been  unable  to 
eradicate.  Chicago  Police  Supt  LeRoy  Ivlartin  said  he  would  like  lo  see  die  L.A  videotape  employed 
(c  leach  officers  here  witai  not  to  do  in  making  arrests  It's  hard  to  imagine  why  they  wixild  need  such 
a graphic  exaiT^le.  Besides,  the  real  point  can  be  communicated  much  more  simply  'Smile  and  behave 
yourself.  You  may  be  on  candid  camera. ' " 

— The  Chicago  Tnbuiie 
March  II.  1991 


out  the  chain  of  command,  are  also  essential 
If  one  or  moreof  these  elements  is  neglected  or 
omitted,  the  whole  process  may  break  down  It  is 
no  secret  that  police  administrators  in  some  locali- 
ties have  found  it  difficult  for  a number  of  years  to 
recruit  the  best-qualified  personnel,  provide  ade- 
quate training,  enforce  discij^ine.  and  make  good 
use  of  a performance  evaluation  system 

There  has  also  been  a change  in  criminal  be- 
havior Violence  is  pervasive  throughout  the 
country  and  police  officers  react  to  real  or  poten- 
tial threats  aggressively  as  a form  of  self-protec- 
tion . Sometimes  this  reacuon  is  excessive  or  inad- 
vertently directed  against  a harmless  person  Heavy 

Raschke: 

The  distortions  of 
"cult  apologists" 

By  Carl  Raschke 

Ever  since  local  law  enforcement  began  to 
encounter  evidence  of  what  ha.\  come  to  be  called 
"occult-related  enme"  midway  through  the  last 
decade,  the  controversy  over  the  true  extent  and 
character  of  the  problem  has  swelled,  and  finally 
burst,  with  black  bile  like  the  entrails  ot  some 
slimy  entity  from  the  outer  limits 

What  began  as  an  honest  eflort  by  some  police 
— and  not  a few  social  workers  and  psychothera- 
pists — to  "network"  and  to  help  each  other 
understand  a puzzling,  rapidly  growing  phenome- 
non, turned  almost  overnight  into  a rowdy  stage 
show  of  sensationalism  and  mudslingmg 

'The  sensationalism  has  come  and  gone,  as 
newspaper  editors  and  network  producers  seem  to 
have  tired  of  taking  one  more  "shocking  look"  at 
juveniles  in  Pasadena  displaying  the  devil's  sign 
at  a rock  concert,  or  alleged  baby  sacnfices  m rural 
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Baltimore  city,  county 
try  the  team  approach 
to  domestic  violence 


Cooperation  can  light  a fire 
under  arson  investigations 


Continued  from  Page  1 
each  jurisdiction  to  exchange  informa- 
tion abouiactive and  closed  protections 
and  ex  parte  orders  — in  which  defen- 
dants are  ordered  to  stay  away  from  the 
victim  for  a penod  of  time  prior  to  a 
hearing  before  a judge.  They  have  also 
pledged  to  work  cooperatively  to  en- 
sure service  of  ex  pane  orders  within 
Hvedays  and  promptly  serve  protective 
orders  across  jurisdictional  lines. 

The  agreement  arose  from  meet- 
ings. begun  18  months  ago.  of  the 
Domestic  Violence  Coordinating 
Committee,  which  is  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  all  of  the  social  and 
criminal  Justice  agencies  charged  with 
dealing  with  the  problem.  Keyser  told 
LEN. 

The  parts  of  the  agreement  concern- 
ing the  police  are  among  its  most  im- 
portant, she  added,  since  police  officers 
arc  generally  the  first  to  respond  to  a 
report  of  domestic  violence.  That  re- 
-sponse  often  serves  as  the  victim's  first 
impression  of  the  cnminal  justice  sys- 
tem. she  noted,  and  the  agreement 
"heightens  public  awareness  that  the 
police  are  trying  to  be  really  sympa- 
thetic and  sensitive  to  victims  " 

“Any  kind  of  agreement  between 
jurisdictions  also  causes  the  officers  to 
become  more  sensitive  to  this  type  of 
issue.  They  realize  that  their  bosses 
know  this  is  important  and  it  makes 
them  also  realize  that  it's  important," 
said  Baltimorecity  policeCapt.  Marga- 
ret Patten,  who  will  serve  as  a liaison 
between  the  city  and  county  police 
agencies.  "When  they  realize  it's  im- 
portant to  us.  then  they  work  a little  bit 
harder  at  it  — and  they're  a little  more 
sensitive  to  it." 

Capt.  Tom  Burke  of  the  Baltimore 
County  Police  Department's  Cnminal 
Investigation  Unit  said  the  agreement 
wilt  break  down  jurisdictional  barriers 
that  often  prevent  effective  interven- 
tion in  domestic  violence  cases,  par- 
ticularly those  involvingre  peat  offend- 
ers, Ex  parte  orders  and  orders  of  pro- 
tection can  now  be  served  more  easily 
across  city-county  lines  than  ever  be- 
fore. he  noted. 

'Traditionally,  governments  are 
generally  not  set  up  to  handle  things 
that  quickly  so  we  had  to  come  up  with 
a way  of  being  able  todo  these  m a more 
timely  fashioa"  Burke  said  in  an  inter- 
view with  LEN.  “Now  we  can  just  pick 
up  the  phone,  call  somebody,  and  know 
that  we'll  be  taken  care  of  right  away." 

The  Baltimore  County  Police  De- 
partment, whose  Spouse  Abuse  Unit 
receives  about  S.OOO  domestic  violence 
calls  each  year,  with  about  10  percent 
of  them  resulting  in  arrest,  has  devel- 
oped a list  of  50  top  repeat  offenders. 
The  list  will  be  shared  with  the  city 
policedcpoTtment.  which  will  similarly 
share  a list  it  plans  to  develop,  allowing 
the  agencies  to  track  repeat  offenders 
when  they  move  between  junsdiciioas. 
Dispatchers  will  inform  officers  re- 
sponding to  domestic  violence  calls 
about  repeat  offenders,  enabling  offi- 
cers to  be  aware  of  the  offender’s  vio- 
lent pest,  surd  Burke.  It  will  make  prose- 
cutors aware  of  the  repeat  offender  status 
of  defendants,  he  added. 

Jann  Jackson,  associate  director  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Ruth,  a full-service  do- 
mestic violence  program  that  provided 
shelter,  counseling,  legal  assistarKe  and 
other  services  to  about  7,000  women 
last  year,  said  the  agreement  will  allow 


the  two  jurisdictions  to  strengthen  their 
responses  to  domestic  violence  and 
share  then  strengths  in  areas  where  the 
other  is  lacking.  “For  example,  in  the 
city,  we  have  a very  fnt>-prosecution 
policy  and  a staff  specifically  earmarked 
for  the  handling  of  domestic  violence 
cases.  And  that  strengthened  the  city 
system.  In  the  county,  they've  been 
reluctant  to  adopt  that  kind  of  prosecu- 
tion posture.  Now.  as  a result  of  the 
dialogue  between  the  two  state's  attor- 
neys' offices,  they  made  an  agreement 
to  vigorously  prosecute  these  ca.ses." 
she  told  LEN 

The  Baltimore  County  Police  De- 
partment has  a mandatory  reporting 
requirement  on  domestic  violence  cases, 
which  the  city  did  not  have  The  result 
is  a "gross  underestimation"  of  domes- 
tic violence  cases  in  the  city,  but  as  a 
result  of  the  agreement,  the  city  has 
agreed  to  code  91 1 calls  in  an  attempt  to 
glean  better  statistics  — and  therefore, 
a better  idea  us  to  the  extent  of  the 
problem. 

Jackson  said  that  sharing  the  list  of 
repeat  offenders  will  enable  authorities 
to  "really  go  after  some  of  the  more 
violent  men  in  both  jurisdictions," 

‘‘Without  this  kind  of  cooperation, 
something  as  little  as  a county  line 
prevents  legal  sanctions  inonejurisdic- 
tion  from  being  applied  five  miles  over 
the  line  where  the  person  is  living  and 
where  the  problem  is.  We  felt  that  by 
having  this  joint  agreement,  it  would 
really  increase  the  chance  that  if  a vic- 
tim went  to  cither  place  for  help  she 
would  get  cooperation  in  her  immedi- 
ate area.  It  just  removes  one  more  ob- 
stacle that  the  victims  face  as  they  try  to 
protect  themselves,"  she  said. 

Jackson  said  she  hoped  the  agree- 
ment nughi  have  a “piggy-back"  effect 
that  would  encourage  other  jurisdic- 
tions in  the  greater  Baltimore  area  to 
forge  similar  Joint  efforts  against  do- 
mestic violence.  “This  isonecrimeihat 
we  can  stop,  but  only  when  there  is 
really  close  coordination  between  jus- 
tice and  agencies."  she  said. 


By  Stephen  Goldsmith 

Arson  is  one  of  the  least  understood  yet  most  devastat- 
ing of  property  crimes.  When  compared  to  such  crimes  as 
burglary  and  theft,  it  affects  its  victims  in  a much  more 
significant  way,  often  destroying 
homes,  personal  belongings,  even 
lives. 

Despite  the  senoas  impact  this 
crime  has  on  its  viaims,  it  isoften 
poorly  invesogaied  due  to  mfight- 
ing  and  temtonal  disputes  be- 
tween police  and  fire  deportments. 
Equally  unfortunate  is  the  reluc- 
tance of  many  prosecutors  to  pur- 
sue cases  that  have  been  investi- 
gated. There  are  a variety  of  rea- 
sons for  their  reluctance,  includ- 
ing a lack  of  understanding  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  crime,  an  absence  of  direct  evidence, 
and  cases  that  are  not  compl^ely  investigated  or  prepared 
before  they  are  presented  for  screening 

Given  the  financial  impact  of  arson,  the  increasing  in- 
cidence of  arson  insurance  fraud  schemes,  and  the  propen- 
sity for  arson  investigations  to  become  lost  among  higher 
pnority  property-crime  investigations,  the  police  depart- 
ment and  fire  department  should  combine  theu  respective 
investigative  resources  into  one  unit,  under  the  control  of 
a single  commander  who  reports  to  both  the  police  chief 
and  the  fire  chief.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  initiated  such  ajoint 
approach  years  ago. 

This  action  sends  a message  to  the  community,  the 
insurance  industry,  and  to  the  arsonists,  Good  fire  inves- 
tigations will  no  longer  “disappear"  amid  other  property- 
enme  investigatioas,  and  blaming  “the  other"  agency  for 
stymied  invesbgations  will  cease.  Fire  investigators  learn 
about  police  procedures,  and  police  investigators  learn 
about  fire  procedures.  Together,  police  and  fire  investiga- 
tors teach  one  another  about  their  respective  areas  of 
expertise.  The  addition  of  a specially  trained  arson  pro.se- 
cutor,  as  was  done  in  Indianapolis,  also  mcrea.ses  felony 
case  filings. 

Having  one  person  responsible  for  the  cases  eliminates 
much  of  the  communication  problem  that  had  existed, 
provides  consistent  case  screemng,  and  allows  an  educa- 
tional relationship  to  develop  between  the  prosccutcw^'s 
office  and  those  investigating  arson  cases.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  single  benefit  is  the  cure  for  the  “felony  filing 
friction"  that  has  been  addressed  by  this  column  before:  an 
explanation  of  why  a particular  action  was  taken  (or  not 
taken).  Arson  is  a furtive  crime,  the  prosecution  of  which 
often  relies  heavily  on  circumstantial  evidence,  and  al- 


ways requires  the  te.stimony  of  at  least  one  expert  witness 
Many  jurisdictions  do  not  have  the  resources  to  dedicate 
and  train  a specialized  lawyer.  Consequently . anon  inves- 
tigators will  have  to  add  an  additional  factor  to  their 
investigations:  educating  the  prosecutor.  The  investigator 
willhaveiobeabletoexplainhowthcfirestarted  Possible 
accidental  causes  must  be  climmaied.  witness  statements 
will  have  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  evidence  will 
have  to  have  been  properly  jjreserved.  and  the  reports, 
diagrams,  and  phoiograph.s  will  have  to  be  put  in  order 
before  presenting  the  case  for  screening.  Outright  arrests 
on  arson  cases  should  be  discouraged.  This  will  allow 
detectives  greater  flexibility  in  pursuing  additional  infor- 
mation, especially  that  which  requires  a warrant  or  sub- 
poena. 

Success  can  be  achieved,  however,  without  a restruc- 
turing of  departments  The  critical  elements  that  must  be 
established  are  cooperation  and  commumcation  The 
identification  of  a detective,  or  squad  of  detectives,  who 
will  work  arvin  cases  is  an  important  first  step  The 
establishment  of  a dialogue  between  these  detectives  and 
the  fire  department  is  the  next  step.  This  dialogue  facili- 
tates the  exchange  of  information  and  ideas,  and  can 
eliminate  the  problem  of  investigations  that  die  for  lack  of 
follow-up 

If  arson  investigation  is  to  be  successful,  law  enforce- 
ment must  take  responsibility  and  share  the  initiative  in 
changing  the  age-old  belief  that  “arson  is  the  fire  depart- 
ment's problem,  not  ours,"  While  the  fire  department  is 
usually  first  involved  in  the  suppression  of  the  fire,  and 
often  in  the  subsequent  investigation,  law  enforcement 
has  an  obligauon  to  participate  m arson  investigation  os 
vigorously  ns  it  does  in  any  other  criminal  investigation. 
This  is  simply  because  arson  is  a enme  Experience  has 
shown  time  and  again  that  in  any  cnnunal  investigation, 
the  greater  the  degree  of  training,  information  collection, 
and  cooperation,  the  greater  the  degree  of  success  in 
limiting  the  occurrence  of  that  type  of  cnminal  activity, 
and  the  better  the  quality  of  life  is  for  the  atizenry  Given 
the  toll  that  an  arson  fire  fakes  on  its  victims,  particularly 
in  revenge  and  domestic  fires,  there  is  an  affirmative  duty 
for  law  enforcement  to  act  to  mitigate  these  losses. 

Now  is  the  time  to  develop  these  cooperative  ap- 
proaches toward  all  criminal  investigations,  especially 
those,  such  as  arson,  whose  incidence  is  directly  related  to 
the  economy. 

(Stephen  Goldsnuth  is  a former  three-term  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney  of  Manon  County  ( InJiunapolisk  InJ.  He  is 
a researchfellowat  Han-ard  University's  Kennedy  School 
of  Government. 
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LEN  goes  to  the  videotape: 


The  must-see  story  of  a corrupt  cop 


“I  Used  To  Be  A Cop.” 

Produced  b>  John  Ja>  College 

(^Criminal  JuslicetT 
Directed  and  edited  h> 

Peter  Blume. 

Script  b>  Paul  Brenner. 

17  minutes.  XUS  formal. 

B>  Robert  J.  Louden 

Police  corruption,  which  mani- 
fests itself  inau-idevaner>  of  activi- 
ties. IS  probably  as  old  as  organized 
policing  Itself  Whether  isolated  and 
individualized  or  systmuc  and  deepl> 
rooted,  police  corruption  breeds 
concern  not  only  within  the  criminal 
justice  system  but  within  the  com- 
munily  that  is  victimized  by  the  dis- 
honest acts. 

The  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment has  had  more  than  its  share 
of  scandal  during  its  history  but  until 
the  late  !9$0'shadnotexpenenceda 
major  corruption  scandal  in  the  more 
than  15  yeare  since  the  Knapp  Com- 
mission invesogaiion  chronicled  sys- 
temauc  activities  which  woe  ac- 
cepted by  far  too  many,  inside  as 
well  as  outside  the  department  As  a 
result  of  commission's  invesugatinn. 
the  department  undertook  a major 
revision  of  pohaes  and  practices  that 
might  have  fostered  an  atmosphere 
conducis’c  to  corruption 

An  antonym  for  investigate  is  ig- 
nore, and  the  NYTD  was  determined 
not  to  Ignore  the  problem  of  corrup- 
tion within  Us  ranks  again  Among 
the  new  anti-corruption  methods 
adopted  was  a combination  of  de- 
centralized imesiigauon  into  local 
reports  of  problems,  by  field  micrrul 
affairs  uruts,  coupled  with  an  en- 
hanced atywide  Internal  Affairs 
Division  which,  among  other  things, 
self-generated  cases  and  randomly 


conducted  parallel  investigations  into 
smiatioas  that  a field  unit  might  already 
bccvamining  Thestatcalsostcppcdin 
h>  wTeating  a special  prosecutor  for  the 
criminal  justice  system — a corruption 
prosecutor,  The  special  prosecutor  in 
the  present  case  was  Charles  J.  (Joe) 
Hynes,  who  is  now  the  District  Attor- 
ney for  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  The  elected 
district  attorneys  of  the  five  counties 
that  comprise  the  city  also  enhanced 
their  capabilities  to  deal  with  police 
corruption. 

With  these  few  comments  as  back- 
drop. one  must  always  remember  that 
within  the  best  of  orgaiuzadons  there 
will  always  be  corrupt  individual.s  who 
will  act  alone  and  may  also  be  capable 
of  corrupting  others  It  was  (he  policies 
and  procedures  implemented  as  a result 
of  pre-Knapp  Commission  scandals  that 
insured  that  another  major  case  could 
develc  pand  that  the  police  perpetrators 
would  be  brought  to  justice 

On  Sept.  23. 1986.  a lengthy  inves- 
tigation into  allegations  of  corruption 
within  the  city's  77th  Precinct  in  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of 
Brooklyn  was  made  public  with  (he 
suspension  of  13  targets  of  the  investi- 
gation. all  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cm.  The  inve.s(igation  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  special  anti-corruption 
prosecutor  atxl  the  Internal  Affairs 
Division  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Depanmem  The  bnef  video  that  is  the 
subject  of  ihisreview  is  the  panial  story 
of  one  of  those  individuals,  former 
police  officer  William  Gallagher,  who 
agreed  to  a lengthy  interview  with  one 
of  the  prosecuting  attorneys  Their 
several-hour  session  has  been  edited 
mioa  f 7-nunuicponraii,  “1  Used  To  Be 
A Cop  **  (Numerologjsts  may  find  some 
fascination  with  that  number  17  Be- 
yond the  video's  runrung  time,  one  also 
finds  that  Gallagher  had  been  a cop  for 
17  years  and  there  wcreonginally  17 


police  officers  involved  in  the  scandal.) 

Before  giving  some  objective  and 
subjective  comments  on  this  tape.  I will 
offer  a basic  recommendation:  This 
video  must  receive  the  widest  possible 
distribution  to  police  departments, 
academies,  and  colleges  that  include 
law  enfoTxxment  and  cnminal  justice 
studies  in  their  cumculum.s.  Officers, 
cadets  and  students  Icxiking  forward  to 
police  work  should  all  be  exposed  to 
the  harsh  tealibes  of  their  chosen  pro- 
fession. Since  we  cannot  all  meet  first- 
hand with  a repentant  corrupt  cop.  his 
story  on  video  is  a must. 

William  Gallagher  did  not  start  out 
to  be  a crooked  cop.  [>unng  his  career, 
which  ended  in  disgrace,  he  earned  35 
citations  for  braveiy  and  outstanding 
police  work.  The  beginrung  of  the  tape 
aptly  summahze.s  that  part  of  his  life 
with  a closeup  of  a newspaper  article 
which  proclaims  (hat  he  helped  "rescue 
tots  from  dad  on  ledge,”  complete  with 
smiling  photograph.  Later  in  the  video 
is  his  now-unsmiling  face,  again  ap- 
peanng  in  the  newspaper,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  arrest  on  an  87-count  in- 
dictment. In  fact,  most  of  the  tape  is 
William  Gallagher's  face  and  voice 
narratinghislifegonebad  TTiereareno 
smiles;  there  are  a few  tears 

Gallagher's  message  is  a simple  one: 
corruption  isjust  not  woith  it.  Although 
he  did  enjoy  the  money  he  "earned" 
from  guns,  drugs,  robbery  and  bur- 
glary, he  reflects  that  it  became  more 
like  a game  that  he  let  "get  out  of  hand" 
He  observes  that  corruption  is  a "slow 
process."  a "growing  thing"  in  which 
you  tend  not  to  think  of  the  conse- 
quences. Hcadmonishes  the  viewer  not 
(o  suexTumb  to  negative  peer  pressure  to 
belong,  but  goes  on  to  suggest  (hat  the 
iniemai  mechanism  thai  may  help  to 
keep  police  honest  is  too  easily  eroded 
by  seemingly  innocent  acts  such  as  free 
meals,  unnecessary  absences  from 


duties  during  a tour  and  accepting 
money  for  actions  which  in  fact  arc  pan 
of  normal  responsibilities. 

Between  the  time  of  his  expiisure 
and  his  sentencing  to  a term  of  2- 1/2  to 
1-V2  years  in  state  pnson,  Gallagher 
says,  he  contemplated  suicide  He 
dedicates  the  message  of  this  tape  to  (he 
memory  of  his  partner,  who  did  more 
than  consider  suicide  — he  shot  him- 
self to  death  in  the  loneliness  of  an  out- 
of-season  beachfront  motel  room 
This  short  video  i.s  long  on  mes- 
sages. As  noted  earlier,  police  officers 
from  rookies  to  old-timers  will  benefit 
from  viewing  and  discussing  the  vide- 
otape — as  will  college  students,  for 
that  maner.  There  is  also  ample  food  for 
thought  for  law  enforcement  adminis- 
trators and  government  officials  who 
share  in  the  responsibility  and  accxiunta- 
bility  for  the  actions  of  police  officers. 
The  "significant  others"  who  play  im- 
portant roles  in  a police  officer's  life 
can  likewise  profit  by  knowing  what 
may  be  happening  in  an  officer's  lifc. 

(To  put  the  videotape  in  a current 
ciintext,  interesting  parallels  may  be 
drawn  between  (he  types  of  ciirruption 
that  are  dramatically  presented  in  this 
story  and  the  unfolding  news  of  police 
brutality  in  various  partsof  the  counlry. 
Excessive  force  by  police,  alter  all.  is 
but  another  form  of  corruption  ) 

The  stark  nature  of  “I  Used  To  Be  A 
Cop"  IS  usstningc.st  poini  Thedirector 
avoided  using  unnecessary  hype;  he  let 
the  personal  dramaspeakforitself  The 
video  dramatically  but  appropnaiely 
utilizes  freeze-frames,  street  lixitagc. 
and  a striking  reading  of  pan  of  Gal- 
lagher's deceased  partner's  notebook 
to  drive  the  message  home 

Of  course,  one  coastderaiion  in 
reviewing  a work  such  as  (his  is  trying 
to  understand  the  motivation  of  the 
subject-  How  can  one  measure  the  sin- 
centy  of  the  public  conf&ston'^  All  too 


often,  corrupi  police  "get  religion" 
when  discovered  in  order  to  ease  the 
consequence  of  their  problem,  I do 
not  know  if  William  Gallagher  re- 
ceived any  special  consideration  in 
exchange  for  this  hard-hitting  dis- 
closure. I first  met  Gallagher  after  he 
had  served  part  of  his  pnson  sen- 
tence and  was  in  a state  correction 
work-release  program.  He  seems 
sincere.  However,  I declined  to  trust 
my  own  judgment  on  this  important 
issue  because  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  I met  him  I viewed  “I 
Used  To  Be  A Cop"  four  times  in 
preparing  to  write  this  review.  On 
one  of  those  occasions  I was  joined 
by  an  individual  who  knew  William 
Gallagher  as  a corrupt  cop.  Insp 
Ralph  M.  Dumond.  now  retired  and 
teaching  cnminal  justice  in  rural 
Minnesota,  was  sent  (oconunartd  the 
77th  Precinct  at  the  height  of  the 
special  pmsccuior's  iro-estigation.  He 
knew  that  several  of  his  officers,  in- 
cluding Gallagher,  were  su.spect  but 
had  to  behave  as  if  he  knew  nothing. 
After  viewing  the  tape,  he  concurred 
in  my  belief  that  Gallagher  appears 
slraightforwanJ  I thank  the  inspec- 
tor for  his  insighi 

This  sior\ . “I  Used  To  Be  A Cop." 
was  (aped  pnor  to  the  start  of  Gal- 
lagher's pnson  sentence  An  obvi- 
ous sequel  should  he  a similarly 
presented  update  of  a cop's  life  in 
pnson  and  re-integralion  into  soci- 
ety. not  only  as  an  ex-con  hut  also  as 
an  ex-cop. 

( Rohen  J Louden  is  Associale 
Director  oj  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  at  John  Jay  CoUetie  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice/CUNY.  He  retired  as  a 
Detective  Ueuienant  after  21  years 
with  the  New  York  Oty  Police  De- 
partment. where  he  was  the  depart- 
ment 's  Chief  Hostane  Negotiator. ) 


Cops  want  Federal  action  on  radar  hazard 


Continued  from  Page  9 
needlessly  ill  Several  leaders  of  na- 
donal  law  enforcement  orgaiuzatinns 
arc  calling  for  action  now  Dewey 
Stokes,  naiional  president  of  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police,  said  he  is  con- 
vinced that  microwave  emissioas  from 
police  radar  units  are  causing  skin  and 
blood  caiKers 

” We  don 't  have  anythi  ng  to  make  u s 
disbelieve  it  at  this  point  and  we  are 
going  to  pursue  it."  he  vowed,  adding 


that  he  will  push  for  Federal  imerven- 
tioninthematter  "Wcwantourguysio 
be  safe,  and  if  there's  something  that 
we  can  do  to  prevent  this,  that’s  what 
we  want  to  do." 

An  official  of  the  Iniemational 
Associauon  of  Chiefs  of  Police  (lACP) 
said  the  problem  is  too  complex  and 
research  into  it  would  involve  a finan- 
cial commitment  far  beyond  what  lACP 
could.  "I  suppose  that  to  do  adequate 
research  in  that  area  would  lake  mil- 


lions of  dollars,"  said  Ron  Sostkowski, 
director  of  lACP's  Division  of  Stale 
and  Provincial  Police  "We  don't  have 
the  resources  to  do  that  and  I don'l 
know  who  does  It  would  really  have  to 
be  (he  Federal  Government  " 

Darrell  Slepheas.  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  (PERF),  said  the  organization 
recently  received  a letter  from  Chief 
Curtslingcr  of  St  Petersburg,  implor- 
ing police  organizations  to  lake  up  the 


issue  Stephens  said  the  letter  will  be 
pre.sented  to  the  Law  Enforcement 
Steenng  Committee,  a coalition  of  13 
national  law  enforcement  organizations 
that  studies  issues  affecting  law  en- 
forcement on  a national  scope,  to  urge 
Federal  action  on  the  issue 

“If  wc  can't  interest  the  Federal 
Government  in  doing  research  on  that 
issue,  there's  not  much  of  a po.sMbility 
of  us  being  able  to  get  it  done,"  said 
Stephens  "They’re  the  only  ones  who 
can  hire  the  kind  of  expertise  who  can 
really  look  ai  (hat  in  a comprehensive 
and  serious  way  " 

Will  the  Feds  Act? 

Bui  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  act  remains  to  be  seen  Last 
year,  a controversial  draft  report  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  iden- 
tified extremely  low  frequency  electro- 
magnetic fields  as  "probable  human 
carcinogens " That  assessment  was 
deleted  from  the  EPA  study,  reportedly 
under  pressure  from  the  White  House 
The  EPA  staff  also  recommended  that 
radiofrequency  and  microwave  radia- 
tion be  designated  as  "possible"  car- 
cinogeas 

Of  (he  EPA  report,  Lou  Slesin,  edi- 
tor of  Microwave  News,  said:  “There's 
enough  there  to  be  extremely  provoca- 


tive. And  when  you  combine  it  with  the 
cases  that  (Ohio  trooper)  Poynter  has 
collected,  >i  begs  further  attention  — 
and  I'm  worried  that  il  won't  get  it " 
Slesin  said  he  bases  his  opinion  on  the 
track  record  of  (he  Federal  Government 
on  the  overall  issue  of  possible  health 
risk-s  fromexposure  to  electromagnetic 
fields. 

Chief  Gunslinger  expressed  similar 
feelings.  "Ii  occurs  to  me  — based  on 
the  data  we  have  right  now  — that  the 
military,  the  Federal  guvemmeni  and 
the  private  industry  folks  have  got  so 
much  at  stake.  I believe  that  if  even  if 
they  thought  ii  was  harmhil.  they  proba- 
bly wouldn't  tell  us,"  he  said. 

At  press  time.  Gunslinger  had  not 
decided  whether  to  allow  his  officers  to 
use  radar  again,  saying  he  wants  to  give 
his  ofricers  a chance  to  air  (heir  opin- 
ions on  the  matter.  "We’ve  been  able  to 
find  theoretical  experts  that  will  almost 
justify  any  decision  you  want  to  make, 
depending  on  what  side  of  the  fence 
you're  on.  I find  that  rather  appalling 
because  it's  not  their  asses  that  are 
hanging  on  the  balance  It's  my  police 
officers,  and  before  I put  mine  back  out 
on  (he  street,  I want  to  know  exactly 
what  the  heck  I'm  doing  because  I 
don't  want  to  put  my  people  in  any  kind 
of  jeopardy  " 


Reprints  available 

Reprints  of  previous  LEN  articles  on  traffic  radar's  potential  health 
hazards  are  now  available  at  no  charge  to  readers.  Due  to  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  these  materials  (hundreds  of  request  so 
far),  we  ask  simply  that  you  extend  to  us  your  customary  patience 
as  we  endeavor  to  fill  all  requests. 

Inquiries  may  be  made  either  by  mail  or  by  phone.  Requests  will 
generally  be  filled  by  mail  (fax  copies  can  be  supplied  as  the  need 
arises).  Call  (212)  237-8442  for  details. 
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Criminal  Justice  Library 

When  the  going  gets  tough: 

The  advance  of  the  justice  juggernaut 


The  Justice  Juggernaut. 

By  Diane  R.  Gordon. 

New  Brunswick.  NJ.:  Rutgers 
University  Press.  1990. 

243  pp.  $24.95. 


By  Rose  Pelligra 


“The  Justice  Juggernaut"  provides 
a cnticai  analysis  of  what  its  author 
terms  the  ‘‘get-tough”  trend  and  its 
partner  m cnme-fighting.  ‘'coercive  con- 
trol by  observation."  The  ba.sic  thrust  of 
the  author's  argument  posits  that  as 
lawmakers  and  policymakers  respond 
to  public  pleas  for  greater  suppres.sion 
of  cntne,  defendants'  nghts.  as  well  as 
the  pnvacy  of  individuals  outside  the 
criminal  justice  system,  are  severely 
narrowed  Conventional  measures  of 
control,  such  as  expansion  of  police 
forces  and  prisons,  are  abandoned  as 
impractical,  and  surveillance,  compu- 


terized record  systems  and  tracking 
methods  are  employed,  allowing  the 
criminal  justice  system  to  broaden  its 
reach  considerably 

Although  many  of  the  get-tough 
policies  are  fueled  by  public  demands, 
Gordon  also  points  to  a more  subtle 
influence,  namely  “symbolic  politics." 
Symbolic  politics  refers  to  the  notion 
that  “fijt  hardly  matters  that  the  re- 
course to  punishment  has  not  been  ef- 
fective at  solving  the  street  cnme  prob- 
lem. . Messages  of  dread  have  been 
sent;  messages  of  appeasement  have 
been  returned.”  Consequently,  surveil- 
lance programs  flourish,  and  with  them, 
an  attitude  that  implies  that  such  con- 
trols are  acceptable,  reasonable  and 
imperative. 

But  Gordon  emphasizes  that  “the 
ever  more  pervasive  intrusions  and 
coercions  of  police.  court.s  and  correc- 
tions" are  simply  not  effective  agents 


for  the  successful  reduction  of  street 
crime.  Instead,  “a  harsh,  expansive 
cnminaj  justice  system  tars  many  who 
are  not  the  criminals  we  fear." 

It  appears  that  Gordon's  image  of 
today's  criminal  justice  system  as  a 
juggernaut  isanaccurateone.lndeed.it 
is  a massive  advance  force  crushing 
anything  in  its  path.  Referring  to  ier- 
emy  Bentham's  panopmcon.  Gordon 
asserts:  "Such  an  image  has  no  bounda- 
ries, the  warden  become.s  boss,  land- 
lord and  banker  And  then,  our  funda- 
mental autonomy  is  compromised,  we 
are  all  enclosed  in  an  electronic  panop- 
ticon." Furthermore,  this  uiKontrolled 
growth  m un^countable  state  power 
has  been  without  a corresponding  re- 
duction in  street  enme. 

Perhaps,  she  suggests,  it  would 
behoove  us  to  focus  less  on  cn  me  as  the 
product  of  individual  choice  and  more 
on  the  defective  ideologies  and  politi- 


cal economy  that  prevent  us  from 
"creating  and  sustaining  a peaceful, 
protective  society." 

Throughout  “The  Justice  Jugger- 
naut" the  me-ssage  is  clear  and  simple 
the  public  wants  its  leaders  to  get  tough 
on  cnme  but  there  are  insufficient  re- 
sources for  conventional  methods 
Therefore,  we  turn  to  intrusive  obser- 
vation techniques,  broadening  the  scope 
of  criminal  justice  to  levels  beyond 
which  it  should  not  go.  As  a result,  the 
nghts  of  defendants  are  limited,  the 
pnvacy  of  individuals  is  impinged  upon, 
and  perhaps  most  disturbingly,  street 
cnme  continues,  undaunted  by  such 
efforts 

While  Gordon's  points  are  well 
taken,  one  wonders  why  it  took  her 
nearly  2S0  pages  to  articulate  them. 
Although  she  painstakingly  lays  the 
groundwork  for  each  argument,  too 
oflen  her  lengthy  histoncal  backgrounds 


and  technological  explanations  detract 
from  the  key  points  she  anempts  to 
make  By  the  time  the  reader  is  able  to 
extract  the  pertinent  information,  he 
has  either  forgotten  what  the  last  chap- 
ter was  about  — or  has  fallen  asleep  on 
the  couch,  book  in  hand. 

Despite  such  drawbacks,  however, 
the  book  is  a good  one,  highlighting  an 
important  phenomenon  in  today's 
complex  and  dynamic  cnrrunal  justice 
system.  Certainly,  the  events  taking 
place  in  the  area  of  surveillance  and  in 
related  arenas  are  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion and  becktxi  our  concerns.  Perhaps 
future  works  will  be  less  veibose  and 
will  addres,s  these  i.ssucs  in  a more 
condensed,  concise  manner 


(Rose  Pellifira  is  a graduate  assis- 
tain  m thf  erimnal  justice  a<fmjm.rtra- 
tiofi  projimm  at  San  Diego  Stale  Uni- 
x'ersify. ) 


Double  your  pleasure: 

Solo  or  in  tandem, 

2 worthwhile  works 


Policing  Urban  America. 

By  Geoffrey  P.  Alpeii  and 
Roger  G.  Dunham. 

Prospect  Heists,  III.:  Waveland 
Press.  1988 

Critical  Issues  in  Policing: 
Contemporary  Readings. 

By  Geoffrey  P.  AJperl  and 
Roger  G.  Dunham, 
ih'ospect  Heights,  111,:  Waveland 
Pres.s,  1989. 


By  Waller  M.  Francis 


Thc.se  two  contempt'Tory  works  on 
the  subject  of  policing  are  arguably  the 
best  currently  available  tor  u.se  by  po- 
lice practitioners  and  students  of  polic- 
ing. They  perlorm  very  well  standing 
alone  or  are  excellent  in  the  classroom 
when  used  in  tandem.  The  volumes' 
combination  of  practical  policing  ex- 
perience with  a solid  iKadcmic  under- 
standing of  the  issues  surrounding  po- 
licing today  provides  novice  and  expert 
alike  with  an  up-to-date  analysis  of 
policing  in  Amencan  stvieiy. 

“Policing  Urban  America'’  provides 
the  reader  vsiih  a concise  presentation 
of  topics  relating  to  the  academic  study 
of  policing  These  topus  include  his- 
tory. personnel,  management,  subcul- 
tural studies,  deviance,  styles,  hazards 
and  the  future  of  the  subject.  The  au- 
thors have  provided  sutricienl  informa- 
tion and  data  about  all  of  these  areas 
without  nuking  the  work  too  cumber- 
some. Students  m a college  or  police 
academy  seitmg,  or  olticers  desinng 
nKire  information  about  their  profes- 
sion for  intellectual  or  professional 
reasons,  will  be  well  served  by  this 
excellent  basic  text 

"Cniical  Issues  in  Policing”  pro- 
vides a comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
nuior  problenfe  facing  modem  polic- 
ing. The  major  topics  presented  in  the 
first  work  ore  also  covered  here.  In  the 
clas-sroom.  this  volume  can  serve  as  a 
very  useful  companion  to  “Policing 
Urtian  Amenca”  since  it  provides  spe- 


cific articles  horn  the  very  best  sources 
available  today  The  major  emphasis  m 
this  work  IS  the  utilization  of  current 
and  past  research  in  the  field  of  policing 
and  applying  the  findings  to  today's 
world  of  police  work  The  concept  of 
community -oriented  policing  is  devel- 
oped in  both  works  with  specific  link- 
age to  this  subject,  with  articles  pre- 
pared by  authors  having  the  very  best 
academic  credentials  and  study  into 
this  highly  pertinent  subject. 

The  work  is  very  appropnate  as  a 
reader  for  students  in  basic  college- 
Icsel  law  enforcement  courses  or  for 
use  m more  advanced  courses  to  stimu- 
late thought  and  di.scussion  into  the 
problems  facing  the  police  in  American 
society  It  also  should  be  utilized  by 
police  officers  and  managers  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  they  are 
facing  now  and  will  face  in  the  future 
Those  taking  promotional  exams  would 
certainly  be  well-advised  to  read  this 
volume  in  order  to  become  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  major  ivsues  af- 
fecting contemporary  law  enforcement 

The  authors  of  these  two  works  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a complemen- 
tary text  and  reader  for  both  the  crimi- 
nal justice  student  and  the  law  enforce- 
ment practitioner  They  are  best  util- 
ized together  m order  to  present  the 
reader  with  a basic  knowledge  of  polic- 
ing. and  then  the  more  detailed  analysis 
found  in  the  reader  However,  either 
.stands  alone  quite  well,  depending  on 
the  purpose  the  reader  requires  Spe- 
cifically. law  enforcement  educators 
and  trainers  should  take  notice  of  these 
works  and  integrate  them  both  into  their 
courses  and  oaming  sessions  The  works 
successhilly  fill  the  longstanding  reed 
lor  a text  and  a complementary  reader 
in  the  basic  subject  of  policing.  The 
authors  should  be  applauded  for  thc.se 
two  high-quality,  eminently  readable 
works 


(Waller  M.  Francis  I5  an  asststam 
professor  o/cnimnal  justice  ai  Central 
W\onung  CoUege  in  Riverton.  lFSy».j 


Which  major  U.S.  police  agencies 
include  handwriting  analysis  in 
the  applicant  screening  process? 

Which  agencies  give  recruits 
training  in  * humility'? 

Find  out  in  the  most  comprehensive,  up-to-date 
new  work  on  police  personnel  practices, 

“A  Networking  Guide  to  Recruitment, 
Selection  and  Probationary  IVaining 
of  Police  Officers  in 
Major  Police  Departments  of 
the  United  States  of  America.” 

By  Peter  and  Deirdre  Strawbridge 

Extensive  data  on  scores  of  major  city  and  county  ptTlicc  departments  lias  been  orgamzed 
into  a straightforward,  easy-to-use  formal,  housing  on  current  practices  in  recruitment, 
selection  and  initial  training.  The  work  provides  agency  and  community  profiles,  and 
examines  working  conditions,  race  and  gender  of  officers,  the  use  of  various  testing 
methodologies  in  the  selection  process,  the  length  and  nature  of  the  training  process, 
length  and  conditions  of  probation,  field  training,  and  much,  much  more. 

$9.00  prepaid 
$11.00  if  billed 

Make  checks  pay  able  to  John  Jay  College  and  send  to: 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Office  of  Graduate  Studies 
.Attn:  Christina  Czechowicz, 

899  Tenth  Ave.. 

New  York,  NY  10019 

Or  order  by  calling  212-237-8443  (answered  24  hours) 
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Raschke: 


Jobs 


service-onfffued  individual  to  lead  and  Compulvr  Support  Spedalist.  The 
manage  a pobce  force  composing  33  Illinois  Criminal  Justice  Information 
sworn  and  30  civilian  employees,  with  Authonty  is  seeking  an  ndividual  who 
an  annual  budget  of  $2.4  million.  will  be  responsible  for  the  implemenia- 

Wiih  a focus  on  leadership,  people  tion  and  continued  support  of  more 
development  and  teamwork,  the  sue-  than  35  criminal  justice  related  com- 
ccssful  applicant  should  have  at  least  puter  sites  throughout  the  state, 
five  years  of  progressive  command  Responsibilities  of  the  position  in- 
experience in  police  admiitistration,  elude  setting  up  and  configuring  soft- 
patrol,  invesbgadons,  crime  prevention,  ware  and  hardware  on  microcomputers 
public  information,  communications  and  minicomputers;  training  users  in 
and  records,  code  enforcement,  and  nomenclature,  function  and  operation 
animal  control.  Experience  in  planning,  of  computers,  as  well  as  backup  proce- 
budgetingandpublicrelationsisaplus.  dures  and  preventive  maintenance  as- 
as  is  cxpenence  in  a resort  area.  A pects  of  computer  managemem;  trou- 
bachelor's  degree  is  required;  a mas-  bleshootinguscrproblemsandprovid- 
ler’s  is  desirable.  The  position  requires  mg  support;  testing  and  evaluating 
a highly  confident  professional  with  an  software  for  possible  use  by  the  Au- 
open,  participative  management  style,  thonty;  perfomung  administralion  and 
capable  of  successfully  balancing  the  {Mopcrty-oontrol  dudes, 
diverscdcinandsofthccommunity.ihe  The  successful  applicant  will  have 
Town  Council,  and  the  Police  Depart-  three  years  of  formal  education  m 
ment  Psychological,  polygraph  and  computers;  two  to  three  years  of  hands- 
leadcrshiptcstsarcpartoftheseleciion  on  experience  with  MSTX)S  micro- 
process, as  IS  a thorough  background  computers;  eiqjerience  in  the  instruc- 
invesdgation.  Salary  range  is  $45,760  don  of  others  in  a previous  technical  or 
to  $55,744.  educational  setting;  a demonstrated 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Town  of  ability  to  write  and  speak  clearly,  and  a 
Vail.  Personnel  Depanment,  75  S.  good  dnvmg  record.  Ownership  and 
Frontage  Rd  . Vail.  CO  81657.  EOE  extensive  use  of  an  MSDOS  micro- 
computer and  experience  in  LANs  or 
minicomputer  are  a plus.  A criminal 
justice  background  check  will  be  re- 
quired. 

Apply  by  resume  only  to:  Illinois 
Criminal  Justice  Information  Author- 
ity, Attn:  Jan  Oncken,  1 20  S.  Riverside 
Plaza.  Chicago.  IL  60606-3997  (312) 
793-8550. 


I Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 

[ read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

j Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
[ policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely  comprehensive  look 
\ at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
j already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
I diet  of  essential  reading.  (And.  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
I can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $16.) 

I Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN.  899  1 0th  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 

I Name/Title  

Agency  

I Mailing  Address 

I City/State/2IP 

I LEN-31591 


Looking  for  a few  good 
men  or  women? 
Wtiatever  position  your 
agency  needs  to  fill. 

there's  no  better 
personnel  pool  than 
the  readership  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 

Why  not  start  your 
next  recruiting 
campaign  in  the 
Jobs  section  of  LEN? 
You'll  be  glad  you  did. 


COORDINATOR 

CUNY  Community  Police  Cadet  Corps 

The  City  University’s  Community  Police  Cadet  Corps  program  provides 
corrqrehensive  education  and  training  dcsignedto  prepare  students  for  careers 
as  New  York  City  Police  Officers. 

The Community  Police  Cadet  Corps,  designed  in  collaboration  with  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  combines  an  associate  degree  pogram  with 
extensive  police  career-related  practical  and  technical  learning,  e.g..  public 
safety-related  work  experience  in  communities  and/or  on  CUNY  campuses, 
community  service  internships,  etc. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Coordinator  also  iiKlude.  liaison  with  CUNY  colleges' 
faculty  and  administrators,  and  close  collaboradon  with  New  York  City 
Police  Departmem  personnel  Qualifications  for  the  position  include  6 
years'  expenertce.  including  program  develc^rment  and  management,  program 
evaluation,  and  preparation  of  fwogram  impact  reports;  alnlity  to  lead  through 
team-building  and  collaborative  effort;  knowledge  of.  and  interest  in  higher 
education  and  public  safety,  strong  written  and  oral  communication  skills; 
bachelor's  degree  required. 

The  Coordinator  will  report  to  the  Dean  of  Special  Programs  at  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  Salary  range;  $37.308-$55. 1 79.Submit  resumes 
to:  Office  of  Special  Programs.  John  Jay  College  of  CrimiraJ  Justice.  899 
lOlh  Avenue.  Room  632,  New  York,  NY  10019  AA/EOE-MF 


Chiefof  Police. Colonial  Beach.  Va., is 
seeking  a Chief  of  Police  to  succeed  an 
incumbent  who  is  retiring  in  September 
1991.  The  new  chief  will  be  appointed 
as  a deputy  chief  on  or  about  July  I. 
1991,  and  will  be  elevated  to  chief  in 
September.  Colonial  Beach  is  a reson- 
type  comininity  of  3.2(X)  year-round 
residents,  and  triple  that  m the  summer. 
The  police  department  has  17  uniformed 
personnel  and  one  civilian,  plus  an 
auxiliary  force 

Qualifications  include  10  years  of 
experience  in  law  enforcement,  with 
five  years  in  a supervisory  capacity, 
and  a bachelor's  degree  in  police  sci- 
ence or  a related  field  (or  an  equivalent 
combination  of  education  and  expen 
ence).  Starting  salary  is  approximately 
$30,(XX).  F^us  fringe  benefits  that  in- 
clude a car  and  town-paid  retirement 
and  hospitalization. 

To  apply,  send  resume  by  May  1, 
1991.  to;  Police  Chief,  Colonial  Beach 
Police  Department,  10  Irving  Ave . 
Colonial  Beach,  VA  22443. 

Chief  of  Police.  Vail.  Colo.,  a year- 
round  resort  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  seeking  a commuruty 


Beware  the 
"cult  apologists" 


Continued  from  Page  10 
public  counter-instances  as  the  trial  of 
Richard  Ramirez,  the  Los  Angeles  se- 
rial killer  dubbed  as  “the  Night  Stalker," 
are  totally  ingored. 

The  problem  of  occult-related  crime 
can  go  well  beyond  grave-robbing  and 
vandalism  Last  September,  according 
to  press  accounts,  a New  Orleans  teen- 
ager allegedly  shot  a 59-year-old  black 
woman  to  death  at  a stop  sign  because 
she  was  driving  too  slowly  The  white 
teenager,  police  said  at  the  time,  sported 
“several  tattoos  with  while  supremacy 
and  Satanic  messages  “ 

One  of  the  most  nolonous  docu- 
ments of  disinformation  cited  by  (he 
cult  apologists  is  a book  titled  “Satan- 
ism in  America.  How  the  Devil  Got 
More  Than  His  Due.”  The  book  was 
onginally  authored  on  behalf  of  a seem- 
ingly august  body  that  calls  itself  the 
“Committee  for  Scientific  Examina- 
tion of  Religion"  (CSER)  out  of  Buf- 
falo. N.Y. 

But  closer  cxammalion  has  shown 
that  the  “committee’'  can  be  character- 
ized in  much  the  same  manner  that  the 
philosopher  Voltaire  waggishly  de- 
scribed the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  was 
“neither  holy  nor  Roman  nor  an  em- 
pire." he  said-  In  this  instance  the 
committee  has  about  as  many  “scien- 
tific" credentials  as  Voltaire's  "empire" 
had  Romans. 

The  pnmary  author  of  the  book  is 
Shawn  Carlson,  who  is  routinely  iden- 
tified in  press  accounts  as  a "physicist," 
but  whose  business  card  gives  a more 
colorful  impression.  Among  the  serv- 
ices his  card  advertises  arc  “margaritas 
mixed."  “miracles  reproduced."  “cof- 
fins repos.sfcs.sed.*’  “elephanu  bred." 
"revolutions  started."  “pom  stars  inter- 
viewed" and  “virgins  converted."  It  is 
not  exactly  the  kind  of  seif-representa- 
lion  one  would  expect  of  an  academic 
physicist. 

Co-author  D Hudson  Frew  is  an- 
other interesting  illustration  of  a "sci- 
entific" expert.  In  a booklet  published 
in  1989  titled  "Witchcraft.  Satanism 
and  Ritual  Oime:  Who's  Who  and 
What’s  What'  A Manual  of  Reference 
Materials  for  the  Serious  Investigator," 
Frew  is  identified  as  "an  independent 
consultant  assisting  CSER  with  its  in- 
vestigation into  Satanic  crime"  and  “a 


Wiccan  Priest  and  Elder"  serving  on 
the  board  of  an  organization  known  as 
"the  Covenant  of  the  Goddess.” 

When  I met  him  at  a talk  at  the 
Diesel  Bookstore  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
Frew  was  waring  a five-pointed  star,  or 
pentagram,  the  symbol  of  witchcraft 
and  earth  magic. 

"Satanism  in  America"  is  published 
by  an  outfit  called  Gaia  Press  with  a 
post  office  box  in  El  Cerrito,  Calif., 
which  Carison  admitted  to  me  was  his 
own  operation.  "Gaia"  is  the  title  of  a 
mythical  earth  goddess  and  is  shared  as 
a trade  name  with  the  Gaia  Bookstore 
in  Berkeley,  a prominent  New  Age  es- 
tablishment that  specializes  in  works 
on  wicca. 

In  an  advertising  brochure  for  his 
“study"  on  satanism.  Frew  challenges 
“a  number  of  individuals,  often  with 
hidden  religious  agendas,  fiom  making 
their  livings  by  informing  our  legisla- 
tors. therapists,  and  law  enforcement 
personnel  that  satanism  is  a growing 
threat  to  our  society  and  our  children." 

One  wonders  if  Frew,  and  others, 
have  not  acknowledged  their  own 
"hidden  religious  agendas"  which  they 
laughably  term  “scientific."  Witchcraft, 
a religion  of  magic,  is  about  as  unscien- 
tific a.sonecan  get. 

Furthennore.  while  condemning  as 
"non-expert.s"  the  well-known  psy- 
chologist. Catherine  Gould,  former 
police  captain  Dale  Griffis,  and  psy- 
chiatrist Lawrence  Pazder,  the  book 
singles  out  as  a true  "authority  on  satan- 
ism" one  Zeena  LaVey,  daughter  of 
Anton  LaVey.  founder  of  the  Church  of 
Satan.  Zeena biography,  which  ap- 
pears in  a flyer  for  the  Los  Angeles- 
based  publisher  Feral  House  under  (he 
heading  "Sex  Tips  from  Satan,"  simply 
portrays  her  as  “a  full-grown  temptress 
in  her  early  20's." 

The  sad  truth  is  that  while  popular 
.satanism  of  the  disorganized  society 
has  become  a very  senous  problem  in 
American  society,  primarily  as  a side 
efTect  of  drug  trafficking  and  abuse 
along  along  with  child  sexual  exploita- 
tion, the  current  carnival  of  seminar- 
bashing  and  expert-trashing  has  ob- 
scured (he  real  challenge.  It  is  high  time 
rasponsible  and  accredited  profession- 
als .stepped  into  the  ring  and  cleaned  the 
blood  off  everyone’s  nose. 


St.  Louis-area  police 
push  speed  compliance 


Continued  from  Page  7 
enforcement  agencies  u>  look  for  an 
inteQun.sdictional  approach  to  a prob- 
lem that  challenges  themall.  "What  we 
did  was  send  out  notices  to  all  of  the 
police  departments  in  the  area,  asking 
them  to  join  forces  with  us  to  start 
Operation  Gateway."  said  Klein,  Vir- 
tually all  of  (hem  accepted  and  plan- 
ning for  Operation  Gateway  began  in 
earnest  last  August  Representatives 
from  all  14  participating  agencies  meet 
once  a month  to  gauge  the  program’s 
success  and  discuss  strategies  to  make 
it  more  effective,  said  Klein.  Jung 
termed  the  level  of  interagency  coo|>- 
eraiion  “fantastic." 

The  program  will  continue  through 
1991,  said  Klein,  and  ifdeemed  effec- 
tive, "Operation  Gateway  may  become 
a permanent  port  of  speed  enforcement 
in  the  area.  Jung  said  plans  are  already 


afoot  to  expand  the  project  beyond  the 
St  Louis  area.  On  April  24.  he  said, 
Missouri  and  Illinois  state  troopers  will 
enforce  speed  limits  along  a “desig- 
nated highway  or  highways  that  will 
encompass  our  entire  states." 

"The  entire  Missouri  State  High- 
way Patrol  will  be  enforcing  the  speed 
zone  very  strictly  on  Interstate  70.  for 
example,  from  the  Kansas  border  all 
the  way  through  the  state  to  our  state 
line."  said  Jung.  "We  will  pick  up  at  the 
(Mississippi) river. . .allthewayacross 
the  entire  state  over  to  our  eastern  bor- 
der." 

Jung  added  that  efforts  to  enforce 
seat -belt  usage  may  also  be  made  under 
the  banner  of  Operation  Gateway,  and 
St.  Louis-area  motorists  could  expect 
to  see  “some  very  strict  occupant-re- 
straint enforcemenr  in  the  coming 
months. 
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upcoming  Events 


Agencies  brace  for 
impact  of  disabilities  act 


MAY 

1>2.  Communicalion  Center  Call-Taker/ 
Dispatcher  Telephone  Interview 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  be  held  in  Charleston.  W Va 
Fee;  $275 

1>2.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware  To  be  held  ir.  New  Castle, 
Del.  Fee;  $300. 

1- 4.  Personal  Protection.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  PuWic  Service  To  be  held  m 
Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee  $65 

2- 3.  Communication  Center  Emergency 
Planning.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  Tobe  held  inRichmond,  Va.  Fee 
$275. 

2-3.  Cults  & Ritualistic  Abuse.  Presented 
by  Community  Program  Innovations  Tobe 
held  m Boston 

6-7.  Police  Interview  & Inlerrogatina 
PrescmedbyihcUmvcrstiyofDelawarc  To 
be  held  m Cherry  Hill.  NJ  Fee  $300 

6-7.  New  Technologies  & Application  for 
Emergencs  Communication  Centers. 
Presented  bv  the  University  ol  Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Fon  Fisher.  N C Fee  $400 
IS-H.  The  Reid  Technique  ol  Interviewing 
lnlerro0itinn.Prcseniedbs  JohnE  Reid 
A A.ssix'iales  To  be  held  in  Houston  Fee 
$495 

6-8.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
A Intcrrogaliorv  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
A.  Associates  lobe  held  in  Rochester  N Y 
Fee  $495 

6-8  Targeting  Crimes  Agaiust  the  Eld- 
erlv:  Prevention.  Investigation  & 
PniserutMn.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Cnme 
Prevention  Training  instinne  To  be  held  in 
St  Petersburg.  Ra.  Fee  $175 
6-10.  Homicide  Investi^tion.  Presented 
by  the  Insiiiuie  ol  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  m St  Augustine 
Ra  Fee  $395 

6-10.  Police  TYafTIc  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  lastmiieof  Police  Technol- 
ogy A Management  Tobcheld  in  Phoenix. 
Alii  Fee  $395 

6-10.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Fnforcement.  Presented  by  the  Irvsiituie  ol 
Police  Technology  A Management  To  he 
held  m Pensacola.  Ra.  Fee  $475 
6-10.  Applied  Statistical  Analysis  for  Uiw 
hjiforcemoiL  Presented  by  SEARCH  Group 
Inc  To  be  held  in  Sacramento.  Calif 


Broward  Sheriff's  Office  Organized 
Crime  Centre.  P O Box  2505.  Fon  Lauder- 
dale. FL  33303  (3051492-1810 
I'allbre Press. 066 Dundee Rd  .Suite  1607. 
Notlhbmok.  IL  00062-2727  (800)323-0037 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case  Western 
Reserve  University.  Gcveland.  OH  44106 
|216)  368-3308 

Community  Program  Innovations.  PO 
Box  2066.  Danvers.  MA  01923  ( 508)  774- 
0815 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  Slate  University,  Box  2296, 
Humsville.  TX  77.V»l-22%  (4091  294- 
1669.70 

Delinquency  Control  lastitule.  University 
of  Southern  California.  Schixil  of  Public 
Administration,  3601  South  Rower  St . Los 
Angeles.  CA  90007  ( 312)743-2497 

Department  of  Defen.se  Polygraph 
Institute.  Building  3195,  Fon  McClellan. 
AL  36205-51 14.  (205)  848-3336. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Office  of  Cnme  Prevention  & 
Traimng,  The  Capitol,  Tallahassee.  FL 
32399-1050  (904)487-3712 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwesi  Texas  State  University.  San 
Marcos.  TX  78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030. 


6-10.  Child  Abuse  Interv  ention.  Referral 
& Investigation  Presented  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute  To  be  held  in  San 
Francisco. 

6-10.  Undercover/Confldential  Informant 
OperatioiK.  Presented  by  the  Broward 
ShenfTs  Office  Orgaiuzcd  Cnme  Centre 
To  be  held  in  Fon  Lauderdale.  Ra  Fee 
$400  (in-siaie),  $450  (oul-of-staie). 

6-17.  Crime  Prevention  Technolof^  & 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Cnme  Prevention  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky  Fee  $615 
6-17.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  PoliceTechnol- 
ogy  A Management  Tobe  held  m Jackson- 
ville. Ra  Fee  $595 

6-17  Police  Executive  Development 
Institute.  Presented  by  Pennsylvania  State 
I'nivcrsiiy  To  be  held  in  University  Park, 
Pa  Fee  $740 

6- 17.  TechnicaJ  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  NonhwcMem  University 
rrafficlnstimte  Tobe  held  m Evanston  III 
Fee  $700 

7- 8. 1’se  of  Supervisory  Principles  within 
Cominunicalion  Centers.  Presentcoby  the 
' niversity  ol  Delaware  Tobcheld  in  Bren- 
twood N H Fa  S275 

9-10.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
A Interrogation. PrcsenicdhyjohnE  Reid 
A Avsotiaies  To  be  held  in  Chicago  Fa 
$.U5 

9-10.  Public  Safely  Radio  DLspalchers' 
Vniinar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Del 
F«  $275 

9-10.  Fire  A Arson  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware  Tobe 
held  in  Cherry  Hill,  N J Fa  S275 
9-10.  Interviewing  the  Se.xuaily  As.saulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity ol  Delaware  To  be  held  in  Brewsier. 
NY  Fa  $300 

I.VIA  Interviewing  the  .Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Adult  Female.  Prcsenicd  by  the 
L'mvervity  ol  I>!awarc  To  be  held  in 
Wilmington.  Del  Fa  $.300 
1.3-15.  UrKlerstanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  Interview/IrVeiTo^lion  Pnicess  (Bade 
Program).  Prewnicd  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  Tobcheld  in  Pensacola.  Ra  F« 
MOO 

13-15.  Mana0ng  Your  Department's 
Training  Operation.  Presented  by  the 
I niversuy  ol  Delaware  To  he  held  in 


Institute  of  Police  Technology  A Manage- 
ment. Uiuversitv  ol  North  Ri>nda.  4567  St 
Johns BluffRd  .So  .Jacksonville. FLJ22I6 
(9041  646-2722 

lastitule  of  PuWic  Service.  601  Broad  St . 
S E.  Cainesviile.  GA  30501  l-SOO-235- 
4723 

Inlemational  Association  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Inteiligence  Analysis  Ann  EmnuE 
Fern.  P O Box  52-2392.  Miami.  FL  331.52 
1305)470-5500. 

Richard  W.  Kuhetz  A AsstKiates  Ltd.. 
Arc^ia  Mawx,  Rtc  2,  Box  .3615.  Berryvillc, 
VA  22611  (703)955-1128 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292  ( 502)588-6987 

National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
l.aborator>  A Training  Center,  555  New 
Jersey  Ave  . N W Suite  860.  Washington, 
DC  20001  (202)638-1155 

National  Juvenile  Detention  As.sociation. 
217  Perkins.  Eastern  Kentucky  Umvcrsily. 
Richmo«LKY4(M75-.3l27  (606)622-6159 

New  England  Inslilule  of  laiw  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P O Box  57350.  Bah- 
son  Park. MA 02 1 57-0350  (617)239-7033 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Inditute. 
555  Ourk  St.,  P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston,  IL 


Richmond,  Va  Fa  $350 
13-17.  Tactical  Operations  I.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Servia  Fa  $500. 
13-17.  Interviews  A Inlerrogatioits.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  ofPolia  Tahnology 
A Management  Fa  $395 
13-17.  Investigation  A Inspection  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Inslituic  of  Polia  Tahnology  A 
Management  To  be  held  in  Tallahassa, 
Ra.  Fa  $450 

13-17.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
FTmctioiL  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
liaTahnotogyAManagemeni  Tobcheld 
m Orlando,  Ra.  Fa:  $395 

13-17.  Using  dBase  Language  Databases 
in  Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Tahnology  A Manage- 
ment To  he  held  in  Jacksonville,  Ra  Fa 
$575 

1.3- 17.  lundantenlals  of  Courtroom  Tes- 
timony for  Polygraph  F.xaminers.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Depanmem  of  Defense  Poly- 
graph Inslituie  To  he  held  m Fort  McClel- 
lan. Ala 

1.3- 17,  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by  the 
Snuthwestem  Law  Enforcement  Institute 
To  be  held  in  Dallas  Fee  $195  tSLEI 
member I.  $295  (non-memheri 

13-24.  At-.Scene  Traffic  .Accident  Invesii- 
galinrVTraflic  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Insiitute  of  Police  Tahnol- 
ogy A Management  Tobcheld  in  Sarasota 
Ra  Fa  $575 

13-24.  Police  Motorcycle  Training.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwesiem  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Tobe  held  m Milwauka  Fa 
$1,000 

13- 24.  Supervision  of  Polia  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Nonhwesiem  Umversity 
Trafficlnstituie  To  he  held  in  Evanston.  Ill 
Fa  $700 

14- 15.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing A Inlerrogalion.  Presented  by  John  b 
Reid  A Awociates  To  be  held  m Kansas 
City.  Kan  Fa  $345 


UruverMiyofH<xi.ston-Dowmown  Criminal 
Juscia  Center  To  he  held  in  Houston  Fa 
$35 

1617.  I seof  StgKrvlsors  Principle,  within 
Communication  Centers.  Presented  by  the 
liniversity  of  Delaware  To  he  held  in 
Wilmington.  Del  Fa  $275 


60204  I -KOIV .32.3-401 1 

Pennssivama  Stale  Iniversity.  Police 
bxautive  Dcvelopnieni  Insiiruie.  102  War- 
ing 1.  ommons.  University  Park.  PA  16802 
.814)86.3-0262 

Personnel  Performance  Inc..  8089  Wind- 

wanJ  Key  Dr.  Chesapeake  Beach.  .5ID 

20732  1301)  85.5-00.34 

John  E.  Reid  A A.s,sociates  Inc..  250 South 

Wacker Dr. Suite  1 100, Chicago. U.60«)6 

1-312)8761600 

NEARCH  Group  Inc..  '’311  Gtwnhavcn 
Dr, Suite  14.5,  Sacramento.  ('A  9.58.31  i9)6i 
492-2550 

Society  of  Professional  Investigators.  80 
Eighth  Ave . Suite  .303.  New  York.  NY 
10011-5KW  (212)  807-5658 
Soulhwwtem  l,aw  Enforvemerrt  Institute. 
P O 830707.  Richardson.  TX  7.5083-0707 
l2l4)69tV1370 

Iniversity  of  Alabama  loiw  Enforcement 
Academy,  Box  870388.  Tuscaliwsa.  AL 
45487-0388  ( 205)  348-5831 
University  of  Delaware.  Law  Enforcement 
Seminars.  2800  Pennsylvania  Ave  . 
Wilmington.  DE  19806  (302)  57.3-4440 

University  of  Houston-Dow-nlown,  Cnnu- 
nol  Justice  Cemer,  1 Mam  St . Hintston.  TX 
77002  (713)221-8690 


Continued  from  Page  1 
illegal  use  of  dmgs.  .or  (have]  other- 
wise been  rehabilitated  successfully" 
cannot  be  excluded  from  consideration 
for  jobs  by  an  employer  It  follows 
under  the  ADA  that  former  addicts 
cannot  be  discriminated  against  because 
addiction  is  considered  a disability 
Former  addicts  would  have  to  fall 
"within  the  definition  of  a qualified 
individual  with  a disability.''  said 
Snyder.  "They  have  to  show  that  at  the 
time  they  were  using  drugs,  they  had  a 
physical  or  mental  impairment  that 
substantially  bmited  a major  life  activ- 
ity. But  just  because  somebody  is  a 
former  illegal  user  of  drugs  and  they've 
been  through  a rehab  program  doesn't 
mean  that  they're  automatically  pro- 
tected." 

Employers  would  not  be  required  to 
hire  current  drug  u-sers.  but  the  regula- 
tions are  somewhat  ambiguous  m de- 
fining an  applicant  who  is  “currently 
engaging"  in  drug  use  "The  term 
currently  engxiging'  is  not  intended  to 
be  limited  to  the  use  ol  drugs  on  the  day 
of.  or  within  a matter  ot  days  or  weeks 
before,  the  employment  action  m ques- 
tion." the  rules  say  "Rather  the  provi- 
sion IS  intended  to  apply  to  the  illegal 
use  of  drugs  that  has  occurred  recently 
enough  to  indicate  that  the  individual  is 
engaged  m such  conduct  " The  rules 
are  neutral  on  drug  testing  but  do  not 
bar  Its  use  because  such  tests  are  not 
considered  "medical  exams  " 

However,  the  rules  do  prohibit 
employers  from  subjecting  applicants 
to  medical  and  psychological  exanuna- 
lions  until  after  a conditional  offer  of 
employment  is  made,  and  prohibit 
employers  from  asking  about  whether 
an  individual  has  a disability  at  the 
"pre-offer  stage  of  the  selection  pnx- 
ess  " Said  Snyder  "Until  that  point. 


rolling  in  on  a wheelchair  or  he  \ got 
glasses  as  thick  as  Coke  bottles  or  a 
heunng  aid  or  he's  an  amputee  — you 
can't  ask  about  that  ~ 

Employers  may  ask  quesiioas  that 
relate  to  the  applicant  s ability  to  per- 
torm  job-related  functions  "However, 
these  questions  should  not  be  phrased 
m terms  ot  disability,"  the  regulations 
sjv  Offers  of  employmera  may  be  made 
contingent  on  an  applicant  passing 
medical  and  psychological  exams 
Snyder  said  the  provisions  on  medi- 
cal and  psychological  testing  will  put 
policeagencies"ina  tremendous  bind" 
because  most  won't  hire  an  applicant 
until  physical  capabilities  can  be  a.s- 
vevsed  "Many  agencies  use  fiines.s  and 
agility  tests  as  part  of  their  hiring  prsK- 
ess  Are  vou  going  to  send  this  guy  out 
to  your  traimng  center  and  have  them 
undergo  sonw  strenuous  physical  ae- 
iivity  betiwe  you've  had  any  chance  to 
.isk  them  about  their  condition  ’ The 
guy  drops  dead  during  your  fitness  test, 
then  you've  got  a liability  question  " 
Law  enforcement  agencies  will  also 
be  affected  by  the  ADA  m instances 
where  current  employees  sustain  im- 
thc-job  injuries  that  result  in  permanent 
disabilities.  Snyder  noted.  Injured  offi- 
cers are  often  placed  temporanly  on 
imxlified  a.ssignment.  but  those  offi- 
cers whose  injuries  render  them  perma- 
nently disabled  may  opt  not  to  take  a 
disability  retirenKnt  Under  the  ADA. 
the  employer  would  havetoaccommiv 
date  their  desire  to  stay  on  the  job  •=- 
perhaps  by  making  the  nxidified  as- 
signment pemunent  — unless  they  can 
demorntrate  that  the  "accomnxxlation 
would  impose  an  undue  hard.shiponthc 


operation  of  its  business." 

That's  why  it's  important  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  define  the 
essential  functions  "within  each  and 
every  position  in  their  department" 
advised  Snydo  "You  can't  tell  whether 
or  not  you  have  to  make  an  accommo- 
dation to  a particular  individual's  par- 
ticular disability  unless  you  know 
whether  not  that  disability  affects  an 
essential  function." 

The  impact  of  the  ADA  in  itscurtem 
form  will  be  measurable  and  cosily, 
according  to  Qiayl  Epps,  a legislative 
analyst  for  the  lACP  who  is  preparing 
the  association's  comments  on  die 
provisions.  She  said  the  provisions  on 
medical  testing  will  result  "in  law  en- 
forcement having  to  process  a lot  of 
people  who  will  ultimately  be  disquali- 
fied.' substantially  increasing  employ- 
ment screemng  costs. 

.Snyder  maintained  (hat  the  rules  do 
nothing  to  help  public  employers,  in- 
s' ludi  ng  law  enforcement,  to  " figure  out 
how  to  fit  this  hiring  process  m with  the 
Civil  Service  process"  which  is  sure  to 
cause  delays  in  gemng  people  on  tht 
job  It  IS  unclear  how  Civil  Service  eli- 
gibility lists  will  be  affected  under  the 
rules  — whether  candidates  can  be 
placedon  the  list  before  or  after  passing 
medical  and  psychological  exams 
"That's  the  box  that  Congress  left  law 
enforcement  employers  in."  he  said 
"They  just  didn’t  think  about  how  it 
was  going  to  fit  with  Civil  Service." 

That  situation  points  to  an  overall 
problem  wuh  the  ADA.  said  Snyder 
“In  the  legislative  history,  in  the  com- 
mittee report  that  Congress  put  together 
in  enacting  the  ADA.  there’s  virtually 
no  mention  of  law  enforcement."  he 
said  “Law  enforcement"  IS  mentioned 
only  once,  he  noted,  in  regard  to  indi- 
X iduals  with  a history  of  illegal  use  of 


excludes  individuals  with  a history  of 
illegal  use  of  drugs  if  it  can  show  that 
the  standard  is  job-related  and  consis- 
tent with  business  necessity."  is  the  one 
mention  appearing  m the  regulations 

Arthur  Jeftetson.  of  the  EE(X'’s 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  said  the  EEOC 
has  no  auihonty  to  waive  provisions  of 
the  act-  “We  are  m the  process  of  trying 
to  see  if  there’s  some  way  we  can  rec- 
oncile the  language  of  the  statute  with 
the  concerns  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  see  that  their  concerns  are 
met-  We’re  trying  to  balance  both  the 
nghts  (of  the  disabled]  under  the  act 
and  the  concerns  of  law  enfOTcement  “ 

The  final  version  of  ADA  regula- 
tions IS  due  out  in  July 

Green  Bay  cops 
see  red  over 
traffic  tickets 

Continued  from  Page  7 
fies  officers  that  if  they  don't  wnie 
tickets,  such  inaction  might  result  m 
discipline 

Pan  ns  said  that  what  the  letters  of 
repnmand  do  not  make  clear  is  how 
many  tickets  the  officers  are  expected 
to  wnte  each  month.  "That's  the  prob- 
lem. What  we  get  from  management  is 
that  everybody  should  know  what  they 
havebeendomg.'*hesaKl  “Intemvsof 
job  performance,  traffic  control  is  atxxii 
10  percent  and  arrest  citations  ore  5 
percent  at  best  Green  Bay  docs  not 
have  a traffic  problem  “ 


For  further  information: 


15.  Civil  A Vicarious  Liability  of  l.aw 
Fjiforceiwni  Agencies.  Prcsemol  bv  the 


you  can't  ask  — even  if  a guy  comes 


drugs  "An  employer,  such  as  a law 
enforcement  agency,  may  also  be  able 
to  impose  a qualification  standard  that 
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